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CARGO CULT ACTIVITY IN TANGU 
By K. O. L. BuRRIDGE 


HE information! set down in this essay was obtained from a group of people, 

Riekens, who think of themselves as one of four districts which together constitute 
Tangu.? Although Tangu regard themselves and are regarded by others as a unity 
distinct from their neighbours, few diacritical features* of their culture are exclusive 
to them, and their nearest neighbours, though in various kinds of relationship, for 
the most part do not understand the Tangu language* (see map). 


In common with other Tangu, Riekens have been sending their sons in increasing 
numbers to work on plantations along the coast (mainly to Alexishaven) since the 
early thirties. The sub-district headquarters at Bogia is approximately nine hours’ ‘ 
walk to the north from Tangu, and though some Tangu will nearly always be found 
in Bogia visiting trade stores, hospital or administrative office, the busiest individuals 
do not make more than three or four visits during the year, and many do not go at 
all. The Society of the Divine Word maintains a resident missionary priest in 
Tangu, and though as a whole the culture has been much altered by mission influence, 
relations between it and Riekens, for all but the youngest, are “ reserved.” 


1 My thanks are due to the Australian National University, under whose auspices field 
mney was carried out in 1952 in Tangu, Bogia Sub-district, District of Madang, Papua-New 

uinea. 

* The total population of Tangu is approximately 2,000 souls, distributed over 13 major and 

several minor settlements which are grouped into four major collectivities or Districts—Wanitzir, 
Biampitzir, Mangigumitzir and Riekitzir. Inhabitants of the latter District I call Riekens. 
They account for three of the major settlements, most of the minor, and nearly a third of the 
population. 
» * Neither language, nor slit-gong signals, nor dances, nor myths, nor dress, are exclusive to 
angu. 
*Some notes on the Tangu language by A. Capell may be found in ‘‘ Languages of Bogia 
District, New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XXII, p. 130; ‘‘ Surveys of Linguistic Research ’’, South 
Pacific Commission Project S.6, Rept. No. 1, Vol. I, pp. 22 et seq. 

Igamuk, Igom, Aber, Sung, Reng are Tangu-speaking communities, not Tangu. Mari, 
Ariangon, Dimuk and Sirin are Aniam-speaking. Jump (Wadaginam), Wvaring, Pariakenam, 
Dakwenam, Bolivol and Mariap speak other languages not intelligible to Tangu. But it should 
be noted that bilinguals are found in every community and that pidgin English is a most adequate 
lingua franga. 








\\ 
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Once a year, perhaps, an administrative patrol tours the area to carry out a 
census and other tasks, and from time to time police boys and native medical orderlies 
come on various errands to Tangu from Bogia. During the war Japanese patrols 
looted the gardens and appointed their own village representatives. Australian 
patrols also visited Tangu, and though many of the young men saw service as carriers 
for the Allied Forces, and a few have lurid tales of their exploits, in general Tangu 
experience of the war was limited to watching the bombing of Bogia and Manam and 
the machine-gunning of the Tangu mission station by Allied aircraft. During this 
period many Tangu took to the bush, living in small isolated groups: some have 
preferred to remain there, fearing a resumption of general hostilities.*® 
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Tangu has been subject, perhaps for centuries, to influences both from the 
coastal regions and from inland ; natives from as far away as Manam Island come to 
Tangu to buy string bags, pots and betel nut. Streams and ridges lead into Tangu ; 
tracks emerging from a scarcely explored hinterland converge there. Formerly 
the pressure of migrating or shifting populations and trading, and latterly recruiter, 
missionary, patrol officer and the cessation of warfare among themselves, have all 
played their part in a general flux of news, gossip and fresh ideas. The sudden 


5 Tangu cordially disliked the Japanese because of their (to Tangu) revolting eating habits, 
and because they defecated where they slept. 


®Some Tangu genuinely thought I had come to map the area so that it might be bombed 
more accurately. 
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break in mission teaching caused by the war, the way the Japanese treated European 
prisoners, and experiences with many kinds of Allied troops have had their effect. 
By and large, however, Tangu lead their own lives—gardening,’ hunting,® fishing 
in the streams, trading,® visiting kin or friends, and dancing and feasting in season. 
Tangu no longer practise many of their traditional plastic arts, crafts and rituals ; 
their clubhouses, foci of these activities, have ceased to exist. They spend their 
leisure hours idling, smoking, gossiping and chewing betel nut ; life offers very little 
more than producing foodstuffs and consuming it within a traditional framework of 
feasts and exchanges. Essentially, Tangu is a meeting place of cultures, peoples 
and ideas: one might with confidence predict Cargo Cult activities.1° 

The general pattern of such cults may be stated quite briefly. First there is 
the Revelation or Message communicated through a dream or some other individual 
experience." The message may be committed to writing and given an objective 
referent by being contained in a book, in a package of leaves, or some other object 
which gains a ritual significance if that property is not already accorded to it.' 
Essentially, the revelation contains promises: the latter normally including the 
millennium whether in terms of ancient and ancestral plenty, the advent of a 
Redeemer, spiritual bliss, or material prosperity.1* The promises are to be made 
good and the ends attained through positive commands as to belief and action— 
the latter normally involving a complex of rites. Along with these are a series of 
negative sanctions usually involving death, spiritual or actual, or the failure of the 
means of life. In the early stages of the movement the revelation is accepted 
only byafew. Opposition may follow, but this in turn is succeeded by an accelerated 
acceptance and the spread of belief.15 At length enthusiasm wanes and, either the 
cult dies,1® or it becomes hardened by organization and adjusts to the social and 
ideological environment by becoming a sect or organized structure within it.!” 





* Taro, mami, yams and sago are the staples. Bananas, pit-pit, maize, sweet potato, tapioca, 
coconut and edible leaves are the main additionals. Recently, .rice has been introduced as a 
cash crop. 

8 Pigs, wallabies, lizards, snakes, bush rats and possums. 

* Tangu trade pots, string bags and tobacco between themselves and outsiders. Returned 
indentured labourers and mission station employees have money which they spend at the trade 
store. 

10 A full bibliography of the extant literature on cargo cults has been compiled by Ida Leeson 
in “ Bibliography of Cargo Cults and other Nativistic Movements in the South Pacific,” South 
Pacific Commission, Technical Paper No. 30, July 1952. 

11 F. E. Williams, ‘‘ The Vailala Madness and the Destruction of Native Ceremonies in the 
Gulf Division,”’ Territory of Papua Anthropological Report No. 4, 1923. 

12 F. E. Williams, ‘‘ Taro in the Taro Cult,” Orokaiva Magic, Oxford 1928. 

Illustrated novelette in ‘‘ The Vailala Madness ”’ (op. cit.). Houses and storehouses to be 
built. Cargocultsof Buka. Cyril S. Belshaw in ‘‘ The Significance of Modern Cults in Melanesian 
Development,” The Australian Outlook, Vol. IV. 

18 J. V. de Bruyn, “ The Mansren Cult of Biak,” South Pacific, Vol. V, No. 1, March 1951. 

14 J. G. Miller, “‘ The Naked Cult, Espiritu Santo,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 57, 
1948. 
15 F. E. Williams, op. cit. 

16 Cyril S. Belshaw, ‘“‘ The Markham Cargo Cult,”’ op. cit. 
17 Cyril S. Belshaw, ‘‘ The John Frum Movement,” op. cit.; Jean Guiart, ‘“‘ Cargo Cults and 
Political Evolution in Melanesia,’’ Mankind, Vol. IV, No. 6, May 1951. 
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Revolt against the hitherto accepted principles of reconciling belief and experience, 
against the accepted interpretation of the environment, is characteristic of these 
movements. In objective terms this implies some kind of desire to alter a present, 
presumably unsatisfactory political and economic situation, as well as the ritual 
idiom. 

Unfortunately, the data obtained in Tangu—two sets of activities and a story— 
is somewhat fragmentary.'* Nevertheless, if regarded in relation to the general 
pattern stated above, the material provides a basis for discussing certain features of 
Cargo Cult which are common to most if not all such activities encountered in New 
Guinea. 

The first evidence concerns a series of rites initiated by a young man of Paria- 
kenam,’* and originally revealed to him ina dream. Performance of the rites would 
cause rice, canned meat, lava-lavas, knives, beads, etc., to appear for the common 
use. The procedure was simple. After a large communal meal the participants 
formed a circle round a single individual and danced round him, chanting 
rhythmically. The cadence of the chant gradually quickened as the man in the 
centre of the circle exhorted the others to “‘Otim!” After a while the man in the 
centre might fall flat on his back in a faint or trance. Thereupon an aide would 
massage his mouth while the others chanted slowly, “ Yu-ker-ap, Yu-ker-ap! ” 
The prone man was then lifted to his feet : he might talk, shout, or cry unintelligibly. 
The cycle ended when the man regained his senses ; it recommenced when any other 
who wished to do so took his turn in the centre of the circle. Not all who attempted 
the feat were able to fall into a trance. 


This practice came to the ears of a missionary, incurred his displeasure, and 
was stopped by police action. 


The second evidence concerns some rites actually practised in Jump. A man 
told his fellow villagers that if they built a shed near the burial place and followed his 
instructions the shed would be filled with rice, canned meat, knives, etc. The shed 

‘was built. The rites commenced with adults of both sexes drawing water from the 

‘ stream in bamboo barrels, heating the water, and washing themselves.24 Then they 
gathered round the cemetery. There was no dancing and no singing ; but at a given 
signal the women loosed their grass skirts and the men threw off their breach-clouts 
or lava-lavas. The participants then engaged in promiscuous intercourse. Sexual 
secretions of both sexes were gathered, bottled, mixed with water, and poured over 
the burial place. 


18 The events described took place some time before field work commenced. 

19 Some miles from Tangu across the Iwarum valley. Though these rites were also practised 
in Tangu, the Pariakenam people otherwise enjoy minimal social contacts with Tangu groups. 

20 Immediate neighbours of Riekens. The rites appear to have been confined to the two 
villages enjoying a common tongue, Jump and Waring. Tangu, with kin in Jump participated. 
It should be added that some informants thought the rites had their origin much further inland 
and had spread to Jump. 

21 The comment on this was: ‘ Just as you do when you wash.” 
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The rites were stopped by the Administration and as a punishment participants 
and others were made to dismantle the shed and carry every plank and post down 
to the sea. 

The third series of relevant events is to be found in the story of Mambu.% 
Mambu, a native of the Bogia region but working in Rabaul, stowed away in a 
steamer bound for Australia. He was soon discovered and hauled before the captain. 
The latter was about to throw him overboard lest by going to Australia he should 
chance upon the secret of the White man when Mambu’s former employer (master), 
who was on the same ship, intervened and saved him. The same employer, an 
Australian, saw Mambu safely to an Australian port. There Mambu was clothed, 
fed, shown the sights, and bought rice, clothes, beads, knives, canned goods, and 
soon. The goods were packed into cases and despatched to the quay. The master’s 
sister** then wrote a letter,?* and sticking it in Mambu’s hair, told him to go down to 
the quay, where he would find all his cargo marked with such and such a sign; he 
was to get himself and his cargo aboard a ship lying at the wharf and return to New 
Guinea. If anyone questioned him he was to show him the letter. 


Mambu survived another attempt by the captain to have him thrown overboard, 
but eventually reached Bogia ; the letter smoothed away all difficulties. Arrived , 
home, Mambu claimed that he knew the secret of the White man, and that they, 
being jealous, were preventing Kanakas from obtaining it. But Kanakas should 
not submit to this: they should be strong and force the Europeans into the sea ; 
and to be strong they needed money. To this end, without recommending any 
communal techniques or rituals, Mambu travelled around collecting pennies and 
shillings. He was reported by a missionary and gaoled because he was dangerous to 
White men and might destroy their overlordship. 


When the policemen came to arrest him, Mambu said to them: ‘ You can hit 
me—never mind! You can maltreat me—never mind! Later, you will under- 
stand!” The policemen were awed. That night, though supposedly in gaol, 
Mambu was seen chewing betel in a nearby village. The policemen were too 
frightened to report it lest they be accused of neglect of duty. Eventually Mambu 
was taken to Madang ; but before he left he “‘ prophesied ”’ the coming war. 


Mambu also performed a ‘‘ miracle.” He produced for my informant, who had 
gone to “ try” him, a banker’s packet of money out of thin air—money, moreover, 
that was actually used to buy an axe and some beads. He said to my astounded 
informant: ‘‘ You do not understand ; you are like a child who has yet to learn 
much. You do not understand the things that I know.” Mambu also claimed to 
be able to get more whenever he wanted to. 


22 Dated circa 1941. 


23 muomang. The prime duty of those who stand as nuomang to a male is to give the latter 
hospitality, shelter and prepare and cook a meal for him. 


24In pidgin, a “ pass.” 
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I was unable to locate or identify Mambu ; it is possible that the name is an 
alias. What is important in this context, however, is that the story of Mambu is 
well known, and whatever the truth of the matter may be, its accuracy and historicity 
is insisted upon. For Riekens, at least, the story is true. 


II 


On the basis of the foregoing evidences it is possible to proceed to an examination 
of certain aspects of them in relation to Tangu culture and modes of thought. 


_ (a) Dreams. 

The great majority of Tangu dreams concern food—success in the hunt, or a 
, large harvest followed by a feast. When a man digs a hole to trap a pig, a dream 
will tell him if the lure has been successful. Dreams are directives to action, and if 
a man is hesitating over giving a feast he will wait for a dream to tell him whether it 
would be a good idea. When Tangu dream of sorcerers they waken and take pre- 
cautions, for the dream has come to them as a warning. Tangu also dream of the 
dead, who warn or advise them concerning possible lines of action. 

Dreams also bring actualization of a desired state of affairs nearer. One day 
when an administrative patrol was expected in the village where I happened to be 
residing at the time, a queue formed up to see me. They had been dreaming during 
the previous night and, quaintly, they had all dreamed the same dream. Each one 
of these men related that, in dream, he had moved round the village and found 
everything clean, tidy and hygienic. The patrol officer treated them kindly, and 
complimented them on the state of the village. Nobody was manhandled by the 
police, nobody was arrested,?> and all were very happy. In the event when the 
patrol came to the village, these hopes and predictions were borne out. Whether 
or not any of the men who claimed this dream actually dreamed it in sleep is unim- 
portant. What is relevant is that the chosen vehicle for expressing their desires— 
which contained an element of insistence that their hopes should be realized—was a 
dream. In other words, dreaming brings the end closer. 

Dreams have a pragmatic value for Tangu. Some men told me that they would 
not consider wasting the time building a trap until they had had a dream. The 
fact that sometimes the dream is misleading and, for example, no pig is caught, does 
not detract from their general efficacy as guides to future action. Such particular 
exceptions are of little importance against what is considered to be a general truth. 
The failure of a dream to make good in fact was admitted ; and the explanation was 
typical. Bengemamakake ! or, in pidgin, “ Emigiaman!’** The information and 
direction bequeathed through a dream may be deceptive or misunderstood, but this 
confirms rather than denies that dreams can inform and direct. And Tangu have 
sufficient evidence to support them in their contention that dreams are not experienced 
for nothing: they are significant. The information is worth acting on. 


25 Note the expectations contained here. 
26 A joke, we are deceived, it is deceiving us. 
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(b) Ritual. 

The Tangu word used to refer to the ritual procedures I have described is ‘uap. 
Used as a noun, the word normally refers to the garden as a whole ; as a verb, unless 
otherwise qualified, it refers to labour in the garden. Other tasks are denoted by 
other words. Tangu were definite in pointing out that the word used for a dance 
was not applicable to the rites; nor was the word for singing applicable to the 
chanting described in the first series of rites. Act and chant were covered by the 
one word ‘wap. One may therefore regard these rites as a ‘‘ work’’; as an effort 
directed towards producing the means of life. 

At first sight the rites described have much in common with dances ; and when 
it is known that few dances are indigenous to Tangu, that they have come from the 
hinterland, from the coast, and from across the Iwarum, it is tempting to feel that 
much of what lies behind the outward manifestations of Cargo Cult can be connected 
with ideas of fun, excitement, a new dance—or the like. This may be; but the 
sharp linguistic distinction between cult ritual and dances indicates, surely, that Tangu 
look at these activities in very different ways. In any case, the overt and explicit 
purposes are quite different. The one is the accompaniment to a consumption of 
foodstuffs, a time for feasting, for stating grievances, and, for the young of both 
sexes, a time for enjoying each other. The cult ritual has one purpose only: the 
provision of plenty. | 

Consider, too, the procedure in the second of the rituals described. The mixing 
of semen and female secretions is, or used to be, a central pivot of fertility ritual. 
Although the practice has been officially forbidden for many years, in the past no 
marriage was consummated between bride and groom until the latter had first drunk 
a potion of coconut milk and the mixed secretions of his own maternal uncle and the 
bride. Again, no soil would produce good foodstuffs unless the husband and wife 
first copulated in the new garden, made a brew of their collected juices and certain 
leaves, and buried portions of the mixture in various parts of the garden. 

The fact that water was used in the cult ritual, and not, as might have been 
expected, coconut milk, is perhaps attributable to the association, in the minds of 
Tangu, of “Sant Water ”’—holy or blessed water to be found in all Catholic 
churches—with fertility generally. Missionaries bless garden sites, crops, and 
harvest by sprinkling holy water on them. Youths have told me that they steal 
the water—pagans and Christians alike—in order to make aphrodisiacs. It is not 
certain, but it is possible that the water used in the promiscuous ritual was “ Sant 
Water.” 

The command “ Otim,”’ and the plea “ Yu-ker-ap,” derived from the pidgin, 
may be interpreted as verbalized ritual; and like the use of water, have clearly 
been borrowed from European culture and adapted to the native idiom. But a 
traditional fondness for borrowing cultural oddments ought not to obscure what 
appears to be the main issue; that of providing a ritual to accompany pragmatic 
techniques which cannot of themselves ensure a success. And moreover, the question 
goes further than providing a ritual: the right, best, or most suitable ritual must be 
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found. The bulk of the older men in Tangu believe that gardens are not as large, 
the soil not as fertile, and the harvested crops not as plentiful as they were when they 
were boys. Other and different reasons for this supposed drop in production could 
be found, but many Tangu attribute it not to less work, smaller population, or the 
like, but specifically to the fact that the Christian ritual as introduced by the mission 
is not as effective as the pagan was. This is not to say that Christian or European 
rituals are thought to be wholly ineffective : within their own modes of expression 
Tangu can see for themselves that Christians succeed. The difficulty for Tangu 
would seem to be in finding the right combination for themselves, in translating the 
techniques of Europeans into their own idiom. Like dreams, the techniques a 
European would call ritual have pragmatic value for Tangu. 


(c) Rice. 

Rice is not a traditional crop in Tangu ; it is associated with Europeans, and it 
is the staple diet of natives on indentured labour in the plantations. To-day Tangu 
grow rice. The seed was given them by the Administration with the general idea 
of providing a cash crop. Rice work is under the general supervision of Luluai and 
Tultul, under whose direction the site is cut and cleared by the community ; from 
planting to maturing and harvesting the community nurtures the crop and weeds 
the site. Working the rice field is known as “ government work,”’ or, “‘ work for the 
government,” and on Saturdays or Mondays—days set aside by the Administration 
for such tasks as clearing the roads, cleaning the village, and digging latrines—it is 
the responsibility of Luluais and Tultuls to gather together as many of the com- 
munity as they can for work in the rice field. 


Few villagers—with the exception of Luluai and Tultul—feel any kind of 
personal responsibility in working rice. Rice is not a household responsibility - 
it plays no part in food exchanges ; it is wholly a co-operative community affair 
within a social structure where, outside of warfare, sectionalism and oppositions 
within the community are traditional. And together with the facts that rice growing 
is an activity which unifies the community under the direction of European appointed 
officials, and is also a task in which Tangu are technically proficient, it should be 
remembered that rice is particularized as part of the plenty to be expected on the 
conclusion of a cult ritual. Rice, which Tangu know all about and grow for them- 
selves, symbolizes in some way the mass of European goods such as razor blades, 
beads, canned meat and propelling pencils, of whose origin they may legitimately 
have doubts. 

Maize is also a new crop for Tangu. The mission introduced it and distributed 
it to individual households to grow, and to-day, though not used in food exchanges, 
it is, when in season, a reasonably important addition to the household diet. It is 
never, however, part of the plenty which some Tangu think they can obtain by the 
practise of cult rituals. The cultivation of maize, distributed to households, was 
easily assimilated into the traditional economic framework: rice growing, a total 
community affair, necessitates a quite different and unfamiliar organization. 
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(d) The Mambu Story. 


Several relevant propositions arise out of the adventures of Mambu. They 
may be stated as: 


(i) Europeans have a secret which they keep to themselves and deny to New 
Guinea natives ; which may be found in Australia and which is the key 
to their overlordship. 

(ii) Mambu gets through to the secret, but he only does so under the protection 
of his employer or master, the latter’s sister, and a letter or “ pass.” 

(iii) Mambu himself appears as essentially Christian or even, in some senses, 
Christ-like. He has the gift of prophesy. He is gentle : his replies to those 
who question him might be taken straight from the New Testament. He 
also performs a miracle. 

(iv) Mambu is not taken for granted ; he is tested, or “ tried.” 

(v) It may be inferred that in Mambu’s opinion at least part of the secret is 
money. 


Proposition (i) is common to most if not all Cargo Cults in the Madang District, 
though the kind of secret it is may differ from culture to culture or from people to 
people. Mambu is right, of course, when he presents part of the secret as wealth in 
its crudest form. It is not apparent, however, that Tangu themselves grasp this 
point very firmly although they have a dim understanding of it. When Tangu talk 
of indentured labour, they remark that ‘‘ moni noken kam ap nating long peles”’ ; 
they realize that to get money they have to leave their homeland and work in the 
European settled areas, and that money is the key to the goods in the trade stores. 
But at the same time their behaviour in the cult activities plainly reveals that they 
do not regard money in itself as being the whole explanation. On the contrary, 
the rites in which they took part show that at least the participants felt that ritual 
as well as pragmatic techniques were required. 


This apparent?’ confusion between pragmatic and mystical techniques is further 
brought out by considering the “‘ pass” or letter. Mambu got himself and his cargo 
safely home largely by virtue of the ‘‘ pass ’’ he was given ; the mere fact of possession 
is associated with bringing home the goods. And Tangu normally connect the 
acquisition of European goods with a “pass.” Planters and missionaries who 
require replenishment of stores send letters—and in due course the goods arrive. 
Those who have worked on the coast see the cargo arrive on the quay, and all either 
know of, or see the invoices which accompany the packages. Tangu also associate 
the “‘ pass” with trouble or the triggering of a fresh series of events. The arrival 
or sending of a “‘ pass” creates a stir and makes guilty consciences uneasy. Is the 
mission reporting anyone? Is a policeman coming? Does the Administration 
want Luluai, Tultul or Doctor boy—and what does he want them for? No letter 
is sent for nothing; it sets something in motion. 


*7 To a European. 
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Although the proportion of Tangu who can read and write is becoming larger 
every day, and all know that what is written in the “ pass” is merely a substitute 
for a verbal request?* ; and though I found no reason to suppose that Tangu believe 
the cargo arriving on the quays to have an origin any more supernatural than their 
own yams, it must be accepted that to obtain things there are techniques—pragmatic 
and mystical. And for Tangu the “ pass” is obviously the core of a cluster of 
techniques required to obtain European goods. 


Money is part of the secret; Mambu knew this. Tangu can get money by 
indentured labour or by organizing themselves on the community level to grow rice. 
The mystical component of Mambu’s success resides mainly in the letter ; without 
it the ship captain would have thwarted him, despite Mambu’s evident ability. 
Tangu are technically proficient at growing rice, but when it symbolizes all European 
goods, as it does most forcibly in the cult situation, mystical techniques are added 
to the pragmatic. Tangu might have (and some few furtively do) used traditional 
fertility rites on the rice field. But these traditional rites are fit and adequate only 
for traditional crops—what rites are fit and necessary to rice and other European 
goods? Dreams seem as adequate a vehicle as any for revealing these rites. 


It is significant, too, that Mambu succeeded in getting to Australia and obtaining 
the secret under the protection of his employer or master. Observation shows that 
most Tangu accept Europeans as their teachers, as their betters. They are content 
to learn from them because they know that if they do they will eventually have a 
share in the general wealth, in manufactured goods. At the same time they resent 
very deeply some of the means used by Europeans to maintain order, teach, or extract 
work from them. They resent very deeply not being treated as comparable human 
beings. If it means anything at all, the fact that the employer intervened with the 
captain on Mambu’s behalf shows at least an ideal conception of the relation between 
European and Kanaka employee. It shows that there ought to be some kind of 
moral relationship between them, and it shows too that if there were this moral 
relationship the tension between Europeans and Kanakas, symbolized in the secret 
which Europeans are withholding from the Kanakas, might disappear. 


Proposition (iii) is intriguing. The Preferred Type in Tangu is the industrious 
worker, the orator, the strong man who can manage others, the warrior, the cunning 
hunter, the man who knows when to hold his hand, who has a grasp of social situation 
and sentiment. But Mambu suffers the ignorant with patience, is gentle, performs 
miracles, and has the gift of prophecy. One can see the effect of mission influence 
here. And it is surely. significant that though the story takes over a European 
ideal it no less emphatically carries the message that the original bearers of this ideal 
should be excluded. The story focusses attention on the fact that native relations 
with Europeans in many situations are characterized by jealousy, resentment, 
dependence and hostility together with a desire to be like them, to be as clever and as 


28 Although the message, most often by letter, was a feature of cargo cults before the war, 
it has become less so since that time. 
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adept. Imitation of white men’s ways is found combined with a general distaste 
for them. 

It is worth recording in this context too that when Tangu had gained sufficient 
confidence in me to tell me of their cult activities the subject was introduced in an 
atmosphere of heavy intrigue by the one whispered word, “ Yali!’® At the end 
of their narrations it was to Yali they returned. Again, in the Mambu story the 
word Kanaka is used to describe a black-skinned inhabitant of New Guinea as 
opposed to Chinese, European or other resident. This use of the word is common 
among all residents in New Guinea. Tangu often use the phrase Nai kanakatzir, 
“We Kanakas”’; and they use it much more often than they use any other term 
identifying themselves with a group. One inference may be made: far from being 
an accidental factor in the cult situation, and whatever the case elsewhere,*® Tangu 
cult activities were definitely anti-European. 


There remains a last point. The informant who related the Mambu story said 
that he went to “try” him. Tangu, as others anywhere, frequently make claims 
to an ability which they lack, or indulge in tall stories ; and in a particular situation 
such stories may be accepted or not depending on requirements of courtesy and the 
like. But Tangu are not more gullible than others, and claims to non-traditional 
skills invite a greater scepticism. When Mambu was “ tried,” however, he produced 
the goods—which the youth from Pariakenam did not.*! Commenting on the 
latter, my informant, who had engaged in the rites, was contemptuous. ‘‘ Bengema- 
makake !”’ he said. ‘‘ He was deceiving us, pulling our legs.’”” But Mambu had 
substantiated his claim. And as far as Riekens are concerned, though there may be 
imposters, there nevertheless existed one man at least who could produce the goods 
as he said he could. For Riekens, anyway, given the right “‘ know how,” cults can 
succeed ; they have evidence for it. 


(e) Myths. 

When Tangu recount myths or stories, they are using a social form, for them 
essentially historical, both to account for the present situation and to present a 
model or mnemonic for it. In addition, some myths have doctrinal or dogmatic 
force: they express a relation between present and past, between experience and 
belief. But contacts with other natives of New Guinea, with missionaries and 
others, have presented Tangu with a choice of interpretations which makes for 


*° Yali is the best known name associated with nativistic movements in New Guinea. He was 
at first, backed by the Administration ; eventually, however, he was gaoled by them. To-day, 
planters who have trouble with their labour lines are apt to blame Yali, or Yaliism. Missionaries 
regard Yali as anti-Christ or the Devil ; others dub him the arch Communist. Yali has, in fact, 
become a symbol of the conflicts of interest between black men and white. 


%° E.g. R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ A Cargo Movement in the Eastern Central Highlands,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. XXIII, 1952, p. 53. . 


1 While I was in Tangu natives from Pariakenam successfully raided the mission store in 
Bogia. After some weeks of investigation by the Administration, the loot, representing consider- 
able quantities of various trade goods and a large.sum of money, was found buried in a box near 


Pariakenam. One is entitled to wonder whether the next dreamer would have actually produced 
the goods. 
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intellectual stress. Inevitably, native myths are compared with the Bible stories 
they learn from missionaries ; and the general comment may be summed up in the 
words of one informant: ‘‘ We are fools. We do not know the truth. Our fathers 
could not write like you White men, they had to use their memories. And they 
forgot much. They deceived us. You White men know everything, and now the 
mission is teaching us the truth.” 

The implication is that in the opinion of Tangu the knowledge that white men 
have depends on their ability to write; conversely, that in times long ago this 
knowledge was common to all but lost to black men owing to their inability to write. 
Their own myth of origin involves a destructive deluge, and this is always impressed 
on the listener as evidence that they once held the whole truth but that in the course 
of telling and retelling it has become distorted. For Tangu the problem is how to 
reconcile traditional and orthodox modes of interpreting experience with a latter 
day experience which defies the interpretation. The story I paraphrase below is a 
partial attempt to perform this task. 

Two brothers were separated by a flood or tidal wave, the one being saved by 
remaining on high land on the mainland, the other by struggling to an island. 
Through the initiative of the younger brother the pair discovered that each had 
survived the flood. Younger brother then invented various things and crossed 
the intervening sea to show them to his elder brother—who later copied the things 
he had invented. Younger brother invented the canoe, rowing boats, motor launches, 
ships, aeroplanes, cloth, paper,,writing—and all the things to do with white men. 
Some versions then go on to relate how younger brother marked out the coasts, or 
went to a place called Se-we-de®*—in Palestine, where he learned how to write and 
make European goods. 


When asked to comment on this story, Tangu said that younger brother was 
probably the ancestor of White men and elder brother of Black: had their roles 
been reversed then Black men would have had all the goods and White men would 
have had what in fact Black men now have. White men would eat yams and Black 
men would have paper and the ability to write.* 

In brief, Tangu are not only searching for techniques which will enable them to 
obtain the economic goods they desire, they are also, on an intellectual level, trying 
to find some way of understanding why things are as they are. This involves a 
conflict between reconciling themselves to the present situation and whether they 
can or should attempt to alter the situation. 


(f) Organizational. 


One other aspect of Cargo Cult activity in Tangu remains to be considered. 
On the whole, group identifications in Tangu are determined by neighbourhood, not 


32 Seventh day ? 


** Yams are, socially, the most important Tangu crop. Tangu frequently associate yam 
eating with having a black skin, and, by extension, with all that having a black skin means to 
them to-day. Europeans very rarely eat yams. 
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so much by descent or kin affiliation. During the last half century, however, 
especially in the area inhabited by Riekens, there has been a continual grouping and 
regrouping of settlements. Territorial and kin identifications have been in a state 
of flux. Even sorcery which serves to unite and hold settlements together in other 
parts of Tangu largely fails among Riekens where mutual suspicions make it a 
disruptive rather than integrative factor. 

~ In the old days warfare united communities within Tangu as well as all Tangu. 
Currently, identification referents which stand out most strongly are the household, 
the smallest group, Tangu, and Black men in general, the largest groups. Settle- 
ment, community, district and kin referents are comparatively weak. In addition, 
the present-day activities of Tangu provide little opportunity for strengthening 
the middle-sized groups ; they have little significance in the working out of day-to-day 
or even critical situations. 

Within the Tangu enclave the most significant group is the household: the 
least significant is the community as a whole. Let it be understood that if Tangu 
are cultivators, they are also gatherers. Households remain out in the bush for days 
at atime. Dusk brings the majority into the settlement, but during the whole day 
households have been working on widely scattered garden sites, or hunting even 
further afield. The community rarely assembles as a whole,*4 and then only during 
a feast and dance ; and during these latter situations the one half acts in opposition 
to the other. Even inter-community disputes do not recruit the whole of one 
community in opposition to another : kin links across communities weaken solidarity 
and make settlement of disputes possible. 

The importance of rice growing as a community activity has been noted; so 
also the fact that communities are united under the Administration appointed 
officials, Luluai, Tultul and Doctor boy. But while the latter are spokesmen for the 
community, and responsible to the Administration for its good behaviour, they are 
also subject to the same penalties as their wards, and are sometimes made into 
scapegoats. In the cult situation no food exchanges take place between one half of 
the community and the other ; households become merged in a larger whole, all act 
together. Thus, though the most important organizational aspect of Cargo Cult 
activity in Tangu is an identification with all Black men in New Guinea against, or 
in opposition to the Europeans, a secondary stress is laid on communal unities, 
and in this respect it should be noted that both racial tension and communal unities 
are brought to a focus in the persons of the officials who stand to be punished on 
behalf of the community. 


Conclusion. 


Cargo Cults emerge as an activity directed against Europeans. Essentially, 
Tangu see the Black-White relationship as one lacking a moral content ; Europeans 
have at their disposal techniques for making great wealth, yet they neither share the 


*4In the past clubhouses performed an integrating function on the community level; but 
clubhouses have been abolished. Vide supra, p. 3. 
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‘ytechniques nor the wealth. Intellectually bewildered, perplexed, their social system 

ln which their beliefs were embedded partially disrupted by the impact of European 
‘culture, yet desirous of European wealth, Tangu attempt, within terms of their 
‘own knowledge and modes of thought, to grasp these techniques. Indeed, Tangu 
| cannot do otherwise than understand and translate European experience in and into 
| terms of their own ; and although they can rationalize the situation by reference to 
| historical accident and deeds of ancestors, Tangu nevertheless attempt to overreach 
‘the myth. 

It is evident, too, that certain economic activities in Tangu are not satisfactorily 
geared to an end within terms of the existing social structure and values. Some 
aspects of the “new” economics are assimilable—largely because they do not 
interfere with the existing organization and values ; others are not. In particular 
community tasks have no defined goal within the existing structure. Rice growing, 
for example, is an economic activity existing in semi-isolation ; it is a means without 
an intelligible end. Nor, outside the cult situation, is it locked to any notional 
value. Cargo cults also stress communal unities at the expense of traditional 
sectionalisms, and they do this in terms of the main structural cleavage in New 
Guinea, that between White men and Black. Lastly, focussing attention on an 
inadequate political organization both on the community and higher levels, the 
activities discussed betray a need or desire for leadership and organization ; and at 
the time of writing the stimulus for this appears to be provided by the oppositions 
between Europeans and Black men. 


K. O. L. BurRIpDGE. 
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REACTION TO CONTACT IN THE EASTERN HIGHLANDS OF 
NEW GUINEA 


By Ronatp M. BERNDT 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 3) 
Independent Reactions. 


The following manifestations occurred in the Busarasa district between late 
1947 and 1951, some being concurrent with those mentioned above. They may or 
may not have been directly sponsored by the case of Berebi or by those we have 
described as repercussions of this. There is no evidence that they were. Rather, 
they grew out of the “atmosphere” of the times: for similar occurrences were 
common throughout the whole region. 

(t) The following case was narrated by U:boijeima, a’numpa lineage, luluai 
of Busarasa. Pigoja (Pi:’g2:ja) of the keianosa lineage, Mo:ge, was seized with 
tabo:rabainu. In this state he came to Busarasa and spoke to Aseivia and Keigi, 
both of the Azki lineage,** telling them to build a house and killa pig. This they did, 
finally making an oven, and sprinkling pig’s blood over the house and inside on the 
plaited-bamboo floor; they then gave the meat to Pigoja, who sealed the door, 
saying ‘“‘ Look after this house. When it is full, I shall return and open it.” He 
then returned to Mo:ge with the meat. After three days he came back to Busarasa. 
“You haven’t opened the door? I will look first. You'd better kill another pig.” 
So Pigoja looked inside. Coming out again, he closed the door and told the two 
Busarasa men, “‘ The house is full of goods.”” Another pig was then killed and 
steamed in an oven, the blood being first caught by Pigoja and taken into the house, 
where he is said to have rubbed the goods with it. Coming outside again he fastened 
the door, telling them to guard the house, and went to Mo:ge with his meat. 


After four days he returned to Busarasa. ‘‘ Have you opened the door yet ?” 
“No, we haven’t opened it.” “I will look first.” He went inside the house and 
thencame out. “ Itisfullupinside,” hetoldthem. Aseivia and Keigi killed another 
pig, and Pigoja took the blood to anoint the inside of the house. He then told them 
to construct another house into which these goods could later be removed. Collecting 
his pig meat, as well as another pig, he returned to Mo:ge. 

About this time messages were sent from Taramu (Jate: approximately four 
hours’ walk from Busarasa) concerning a pig festival, and Aseivia went down to 
collect meat. After five days Pigoja came back, and Aseivia returned from Taramu. 


” 


8¢ Aseivia called Keigi half-brother (magantu) : they are of parallel lineages of the one name. 
Aseivia called Pigoja half-brother ; Keigi called Pigoja ‘‘ age-mate ” (na’gaijai). 
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Pigoja collected the fat from this meat and taking it inside the house pretended to 
rub it over the objects within. Then he told Aseivia not to give any meat to the 
Busarasa people. ‘‘ You mustn’t eat it, I will take it back to my place.” And 
so he went off to Mo:ge with it. 


By this time Aseivia and Keigi, who had killed several of their own pigs, were 
becoming anxious. They went to the house and opened the door, but there was 
nothing inside. They came back and told all the people, ‘‘ Pigoja has deceived us. 
There is nothing there.” Pigoja did not visit Busarasa again ; he was too afraid 
to do so. The storehouses which were built at Eiboreranti eventually fell down and 
rotted away. 

(2) This case is from U:boijeima, mentioned above. 


A woman, named Gu:’eima, originally from No. 2 Mo:ge, but now married to a 
Busarasa man (Kaunta, whose lineage is kasaru), was seized with tabo:rabainu : 
the spirit of her dead father “‘ came inside her skin.”” She erected a house at Kabu- 
manti, Busarasa, then went out into the bush to obtain mo:fa leaves, which she 
fastened into bunches wrapped in wild groka (species of pandanus) leaves. As she 
was returning along the track she met Uboijeima, who called her namanama 
(“ sister’) because she was married to his half-brother. She spoke to him, “ You 
must not look at me. It’s no good that you should die. I have been collecting 
something.” Uboijeima ran away. 


Gu’eima came to the new house, put the bundles inside, and returned to her 
dwelling place, where she spoke to her husband. “I have collected something. 
Would you like to kill a pig?’ Kaunta killed a pig and gave it to her. She used 
the blood to sprinkle over her leaf bundles and within the house. Then she cut up 
the pig, made an oven, and when it was cooked, spat on it and distributed it among 
her husband and children and herself. 


An I:masa man named I:kati, of the i:masa lineage (who called Gu’eima nanuwi, 
half mother, and Kaunta mnabai, half father), came to Busarasa and asked, “‘ Have 
you any tabo:rabainu here?” Gu’eima replied, “Only one. I am that one.” 
“Has your spirit given you stores?” he asked. “No. I am taba:rabainu, that’s 
all.” ‘‘ Build another house,” he told her. I:kati then broke limbs from the wild 
groka palm and shaped muskets, and when the new house was completed he put 
these inside. “‘ I would like to kill a pig and give it to you, for you have shown me 
this,’ said Gu’eima. Ikati sealed the door and said, ‘‘ You must not look inside. 
No one may see what’s inside. Later on I will come and open the door. Your 
spirit will come and put something there.” 


Gu’eima killed a pig and gave it to Ikati, who took it back to I:masa; but he 
did not return. For a long time Gu’eima guarded the house, but at last she looked 
inside to find nothing. “ This man has deceived me, and I gave him all that pig,” 
she grumbled to her husband. This case occurred during the Berebi manifestations 
at 9:ra. 


(3) Narrated by Uboijeima and Jogo, the tultul of Busarasa, anumpa lineage. 
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The spirit of Jogo’s dead father entered his skin and he became tabo:rabainu. 
This spirit spoke to him. ‘“ Build a house and make a bench within, collect leaves 
and put these on it ; then I can bring you stores.” So Jogo did as he was directed. 
His father’s brother, Taijo:‘ni:ma, killed a pig and gave it to Jogo, who collected the 
blood and sprinkled it over the house and the leaves inside. He then cut the pig, 
cooked it, spat on it with chewed fo:mu and tuseifa leaves, and heaped up the pieces 
and spoke to his lineage members. “ Line up, you children, women, old men and 
women and youths. My father has come and placed goods for me. It’s no good 
that you should die. First I will give you these mi:gufa leaves, which you must 
eat.” Then he distributed the pig meat. 

Afterwards he slept and his spirit spoke to him. “‘ The goods are all there now. 
Kill a pig.” So Jogo killed one pig, and sprinkled the blood around the house ; 
he then cooked it, spat on it, and distributed it as before, saying, ‘‘ Something new 
has come up. Eat: it is no good that you should die.” 

A little later the spirit came to him again and spoke. ‘‘I have put muskets 
there. Kill another pig.” Kieibu, an anumpa man whom Jogo called age-mate 
(a parallel lineage brother), killed a pig and gave it to Jogo. The blood from it was 
sprinkled around the house, and the meat cooked, distributed and eaten. 

Again the spirit spoke to him. ‘I have now put cartridges there. Kill another 


pig.”” So Jogo killed another pig, sprinkled the house with its blood, cooked the 
meat and distributed it. Afterwards he said, ‘“‘ I have killed a number of pigs. Now 
I can open the door and look inside.” He opened it, but there was nothing. “ The 
spirit has deceived me. . .” 

Some time afterwards, in 1950, Jogo was again tabo:rabainu and built a large 
house. Kabirufa, who was involved with Asiwa at D:ra, and who was an evangelist 
(see above; this occurred after Kabirufa had ‘ deceived’’ Asiwa; he bears no 
relationship to J9:g9:), came to Busarasa and spoke to Jogo. ‘‘ Have you built a 
house?” ‘“‘ Yes, I have built a house.”” “‘ Quickly then, kill a pig. I would like 
to show you stores.”” Jogo killed one pig and gave this to Kabirufa, who made a 
fire, spreading red gusari crotons and bara leaves over the top, and upon them pieces 
of the cut pork. When the meat was cooked it was sprayed with masticated agarara 
bark, placed on red croton leaves, and distributed among both men and women. 

Kabirufa asked Jogo, ‘“‘ Show me this house of yours.”’ Jogo set off with him, 
but Kabirufa told him to stay behind. Taking a bamboo container of blood from 
the pig which was killed, he entered the house and poured it into his nostrils, mouth 
and ears, so that the blood flowed down his face. Emerging, he caught up a bow and 
bundle of arrows and proceeded to run wildly through the village, shouting, ‘‘ Your 
(that is, Jogo’s) spirit has shot me ’’—and as he shouted he shot arrows at men and 
women, who ran into the shelter of the bush. Jogo, too, was very much afraid and 
ran away. Kabirufa broke down gardens, shot at domesticated pigs, at the houses 
and the stockade. Ubsijeima ran for safety into one of the women’s houses, with 
Kabirufa after him. When Kabirufa came up to the doorway he called out, “ You, 


luluat, you come outside. I will not shoot you, only the others.” Then he turned 
B 
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and ran after some men and women who had appeared nearby. He rushed through 
gardens where women were working and shot arrows among them, so that in panic 
they ran for shelter, leaving their net bags behind. 


He picked up some salt owned by Taijo:‘ni:ma, forcing it from him under the 
threat of shooting, so that he too ran away. Then he ran through the village again, 
shooting. But by this time the Busarasa men had got their own bows and arrows 
together and returned, running after him. He turned and stood his ground for some 
time, but then ran towards I:masa (Emasa). There he did the same, running through 
the main village shooting in various directions at groups of men and women who ran 
for shelter. By this time the Busarasa warriors had reached I:masa:. Kabirufa 
ran on towards Kemiju (Jate) with the Busarasa men in hot pursuit, until on reaching 
Waraga:si:ga they seized him and recovered the salt he had stolen. They then set 
on him until he cried, and left him lying on the road. Jogo abandoned his store 
house, after looking inside and finding nothing there. 


Before Kabirufa had come to Busarasa,3? a man named Iboja of the inavi lineage, 
Busarasa, came to look at Jogo when he was in the state of tabo:rabainu: he called 
him nasamu (affine). Iboja then erected a round house for himself at Kabumanti, 
containing a bench. He slept on this for some time until his deceased father’s spirit 
came to him and spoke. “ Kill a pig, and sprinkle blood on the house and bench.” 
Iboja killed a pig, spat masticated mi:gufa, fo:mu and tusetfa leaves over it, sprinkled 
the house and bench with blood, and distributed the pig meat. Again he slept in 
the house, and the spirit came to him, saying, “I have come to put stores. Stop 
here ; don’t go away or someone else may steal them.” 


I:bo:ja remained in guard, sleeping in the house. About this time two men went 
down to Ho:geteru (Jate) ; they were Gurinu of the kiki lineage (Busarasa), accom- 
panied by Wa’‘eifa, a Grufe (Kamano) man. Jogo called Gurinu half-brother 
(nagantu)** and I:bo:ja called him nenafu (i.e. nabantu in Fo:re ; sister’s son’s son) ; 
neither bore any relationship to Wa‘eifa. From Ho:geteru they came to Busarasa, 
where they met Iboja and asked him, “‘ Have you built a house? ”’ “ Yes.” Both 
then went to look at it. “It’s all right, you have made a good one,” they said. 
“We'll make some muskets for you.’”’ The two set to work to make some wooden 
muskets, and when they were finished gave them to Iboja, who put them in his 
house. They then sealed the door. ‘ You mustn’t open the door. These things 
will turn into real muskets ; then you may look,” they said. Iboja then killed a 
pig, cooked it and gave it to them. ‘‘ We have shown you now. You must not 
open it until we return.” And they went back to Grufe carrying their pig. 


Uboja looked after this house for some time, telling all the people at Busarasa 
to keep away from it. “ Don’t go near it, the spirit may shoot you.” For a long 
time he kept guard, but one day looked inside and found nothing. 


37 Recorded from Tabi:jei, of the imavi lineage, Busarasa. 


%® Gurinu had been adopted by Grufe as a child: he still, however, retained his lineage 
affinities. 
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(4) The next example was narrated by I:ki:wari, an anumpa Busarasa man, 
who is a local dignitory known as “ mouth-boy ” (the spokesman for the luluai 
and tuliul). 

I:ki:wari was seized with tabo:rabainu in about 1951. He built a house on the 
ground belonging to his patri-lineage, and another house near the newly built ‘“‘ police 
boys’ ” house (at the Mo:ge Post). The spirit of his dead father, A:mpei, had come to 
him during the seizure and told him to do this. The /uluai of Busarasa, Uboijeima, 
whom he called nagantu, elder brother, killed a pig ; it was cooked in an oven, and 
I:ki:wari rubbed its blood over the outside of the houses and sprinkled it over the 
kunai roofs and over the benches he had erected inside. I:ki:wari then slept in 
one. During the night his spirit again spoke to him, saying it would fill these two 
houses with goods. In the morning he fastened their doors. Some time afterwards 
he returned, opened them and found nothing. ‘ The spirit has deceived me,” he 
said, and he told U:boijeima, ‘‘ The spirit has deceived me, and you have killed your 
pig. I will pay you back; I will go to Kainantu and work, and when I receive 
something in return I can return and recompense you.” I:ki:wari then went up to 
the small European centre of Kainantu, where he worked for the local government 
official ; later, receiving his pay, he returned to Busarasa with an axe, cloth, dish 
and belt. These he gave to Ubdijeima to “ back ” the pig which he had killed. 

Some little time after this, possibly towards the end of 1951, he was again 
seized with tabs:rabainu. “ The spirit came into his belly ’’ and he was possessed. 
Uboijeima built a house for him and erected a bench within ; he then killed a pig, 
and made an oven. I:ki:wari took the blood and sprinkled it over the house and 
bench, and put the pig’s fat inside. After this he collected fo:mu leaves, masticated 
them and spat them over the cooked meat, distributing it to men and women. 
“It is no good that you should die,” I:ki:wari told them. “ My spirits have caught 
and embraced me. They will take me walking in the bush.’’ One spirit’s name was 
A:mi:nta (meaning the origin of the ground, a tree or a man), and was his deceased 
brother. This spirit was aided by A:mpei, I:ki:wari’s deceased father, “‘ who is sorry 
for his son and will come and give stores to him.”’ I:ki:wari was possessed, then, 
by two spirits, who told him they would show a certain swamp where shells were to 
be found, a cave where axes in abundance were stacked. “‘ We come,” they said 
to him, “‘ to give you cloth, shells and axes.”’ I:ki:wari asked them, “ Is this true ? ” 
“It must be true,” he thought to himself, “‘ they will put these things, for they talk 
from within my belly.” I:ki:wari went to look, but there was nothing there. So he 
left this, grumbling that they had deceived him once more. 

A little later the spirits again spoke, telling him goods had been put in the 
house. He looked, but there was nothing. Again and again they spoke to him, and 
again and again he looked and was disappointed. 

He heard that Nago:teri of the Kogu district had received plenty of stores from 
the spirits.*® So he collected his bow and arrows and went up to see Nago:teri, 


3® The Kogu cases were discussed in the previous article, vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
e.g. p. 59. Here the rumour has travelled south into the Fo:re. 
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whom he presented with a bundle of arrows. In return Nago:teri gave him a 
pt:nta:mu leaf, telling him to sit down in his store house, smoke his pipe with a mixture 
of this ieaf, and blow the smoke over the bench he had constructed ; when this was 
done, he was to close the door, and later the spirits would heap goods upon it. 
I:ki:wari had also brought a pig with him to Kogu:. He killed it and presented the 
meat to Nago:teri. Then he returned to Busarasa and carried out Nago:teri’s 
directions, but no goods appeared. Angrily he complained, ‘‘ You have all deceived 
me. I have worked hard but to no effect.” He then returned to Kainantu to work 
as a “ cargo boy,’ and when he had accumulated some wages he bought goods and 
returned (just before our visit to Busarasa) to his home, recompensing Ubdijeima 
once more. 


Comments to Above. 

Table No. Four shows the relationships of the principal characters in the above 
three cases. No further comments are necessary except in the case of Iboja and his 
nenafu (nabantu in Fo:re), Gurinu. Apart from the nefaru relationship (na’gaijai, 
Fo:re), for example, between Jogo and Kieibu, and the father-son relationship, the 
only other bond which expresses affection and mutual co-operation between males is 
that between a man and his male menafu (mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s 
son, and sister’s son’s son). 

One may assume that under these conditions Gurinu was acting in good faith, 
with the belief that he could (with Wa’eifa’s aid) help his nmenafu, Iboja. On the 
other hand, he was apparently living at Grufe (which had been subjected to the 
Ghost Wind and its repercussions—vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 59-60), 
had been adopted as a child, and may possibly have lost any affection and allegiance 
for Iboja. This may explain his acting in this way. But even here, as we have 
commented before, it is difficult to distinguish between duplicity, and genuine belief 
that appropriate activity would lead to rewards. 

In the examples given in this section we observe again the dissemination of ideas, 
with stimulation derived from external sources. Pigoja comes from Mo:ge to 
Busarasa. Gu’eima, married into Busarasa, becomes possessed and is influenced by 
an I:masa man ; Jogo is visited by Kabirufa, the Numparu Seventh Day Adventist 
evangelist ; Iboja by Wa’eifa, a Grufe man, and a Busarasa man adopted by Grufe 
and Ikiwari is influenced by Nagoteri of Kogu. We are led to assume that such local 
people as became possessed were not sufficiently self-confident to believe absolutely 
in the effectiveness of their own actions: faith in their spirits was not enough to lead 
to tangible results. They were, however, in possession of the ingredients that could 
lead to these desired ends. In conversation with informants who participated in 
these manifestations, it was stressed again and again that they themselves had the 
“‘ power,” that the spirits were of their own kind (even when the view is held that 
they are also Europeans), that they themselves could contact them, but that some 


“ General labouring work, mainly referring to the carrying of goods (cargo). 
“1 Vide R. Berndt, idem, Oceania (forthcoming). 
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element was missing. The nature of this deficiency was the subject of some debate. 
It could be that there was insufficient rapport between themselves and the spirits. 
This could be attained through propitiatory actions ; the spirits had to be bribed to 
respond. Where this view was held, it was said that the number of pigs killed, the 
amount of blood spilt, offerings made, and so on, were not enough. Most, however, 
were under the impression that they lacked the formula through which access to 
unlimited wealth could be gained. In this case it was stated that a comparison could 
be drawn with the performance of magic ; results would not be obtained if the correct 
ritual actions and formule were not adhered to. Here, however, the correct ritual 
and formule were known and results were achieved; in the case of these other 
manifestations, alien non-traditional elements were introduced, and it was a case of 
experimentation. With each new case, hopes were raised ; perhaps this time the 
formula would be hit upon. This urge to arrive at the “key,” through constant 
trial and error, is of paramount importance in the understanding of native reaction 
to alien contact and adjustment to changing values which are expressed in a tangible 
fashion ; that is, through the introduction of material accompaniments of this 
contact. It is clearly exemplified in the above examples, and will be mentioned 
again towards the end of this discussion. 


Viewing these attempts in the above way provides a rational means of analysis, 
an exclusion of the “‘ fantasy concept ”’ which tends to cloud the real issues. We may 
view it not as an endeavour to seek satisfaction through an imaginative projection, *” 
but as a rational approach, in the form of experimentation, which aims at incor- 
porating introduced elements so that incompatability can be minimized. We 
proceed, then, with our analysis on a strictly rational level, in the manner mentioned 
by Professor Firth.“* Irrational elements exist in the above cases, but they cannot 
be subjected to the same kind of analysis as is usually undertaken by the social 
anthropologist. 


A word should be added here on the native conception of spirits of the dead as 
we meet them in this context. The existence of spirits is not looked upon as some- 
thing removed from reality. There is no dichotomy in specific terms, placing human 
existence on one plane and spirit life on the other ; there is no sharp contrast between 
reality and unreality. Spirits, whether they be those of the newly dead, of ancestors, 
or of the large group which we may describe as miscellaneous or unclassified, exist 
alongside of human beings ; there is not merely belief in their existence, which infers 
a set of values socially determined, unquestioned, so to speak, and traditional, but 
knowledge of their existence. We may illustrate this by way of example by saying 
that these people do not believe that there are people in the next village ; they know 
for a fact that there are because they have personal relations with them. It is in 


42 Vide R. Firth, op. cit., p. 113; that is, I must modify here the opinions expressed in my 
previous article (i.e. Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 156). In the above discussion we are carrying 
our analysis further, and seeking explanations which will offer a greater understanding of social 
and cultural change in this region. 


*3 Vide R. Firth, ibid., p. 218. 
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this sense that they know of the existence of spirits. It is in this sense, too, that they 
could, for example, with no feeling of incongruity, regard Europeans as spirits of the 
dead. There are conventional ideas about the behaviour of spirits. They are, like 
human beings, unpredictable. Like human beings, they respond to propitiation 
and suggestion. They may express goodwill or illwill ; they may keep to themselves, 
or force themselves upon one’s attention ; and they are deeply involved in human 
affairs. 

However, this concept of spirit reality has its weak points ; and this is revealed 
in the attempts of certain leaders or central figures to control the actions of spirits. 
We observe, too, the fear of spirits and their actions, and of the goods (that is, alien 
commodities) which it is said that they possess and are willing to distribute. Spirits 
(like human beings) can be destructive, they can work harm, they can cause untold 
damage if they are not treated properly. One fears them, then, as one fears human 
enemies ; but this fear is intensified because spirits are much more cunning, and have 
extra powers which they can bring to bear on their enemies at will—like the European 
who has the rifle to support his word, or the whole force of government action to exert 
pressure if needs be. 

In the above cases, the central figure or medium is first approached by the spirit, 
which behaves in much the same fashion as a fellow human being. He in turn treats 
it ostensibly as an ordinary person like himself, but is wary in his dealings with it ; 
it has human qualities, but in addition possesses unknown powers which may cause 
him, as well as those not possessed, direct harm. These destructive elements must 
be minimized first, and after that people may obtain from them the things they desire. 
It is at this juncture that we find them uncertain of the necessary formulz to ensure 
success. They have no traditional guidance to go on, no time-tested magical 
formule. Stones and leaves were placed within the specially constructed houses, 
pieces of wood were shaped as muskets ; these were anointed with blood, and left to 
be “ turned ” into tangible commodities. When they did not “turn,” people came 
to the conclusion that their methods were wrong. They blamed those who had 
helped them, and in some cases, as in this section, they also blamed the spirits for 
their deceit. But because of their belief in magic, which for them always had results, 
they tried repeatedly to “ hit upon” a formula which would cause these goods to 
materialize. They therefore turned to external agents, believing they could offer a 
solution to these problems ; and for this they were prepared to offer recompense. 
The strangers seem to have been ready to take advantage of this situation and to 
extract as much as possible in the way of payments for their services. 


In most respects, however, allowing for individual variations, the cases discussed 
in this section are similar to other manifestations. They can cope with the situation 
only in a circumscribed manner, according to their personal experience, so that on 
the whole, individual variation shows a certain consistency. An interesting deviation 
is seen in the case of Kabirufa, who “ ran amok ” at Busarasa. From the particulars 
to hand, it appears that this was simulated. He pours pig’s blood into his nostrils, 
ears and mouth, and emerges from the special house shooting in each direction, 
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blaming Jogo’s spirit for his condition. The reason for this demonstration is not 
clear. It could hardly have been for the purpose of stealing salt from Taijo:‘ni:ma, 
when he could have obtained all this and more in the same way as other visitors had 
done. It appears to have been mainly for the purpose of impressing the local 
believers and Jogo, for there is little doubt that a person possessed by a spirit derives 
extra prestige. On the other hand, we may recall the cases mentioned in a previous 
section, when people like Katewari, Uginantu, Tonijabi and others used certain 
devices to keep general interest from waning. But “ running amok ” (if we may so 
describe it) was not unknown in this society. Men (or women) losing control of 
their emotions (through excess of grief), or those possessed of a certain form of 
sorcery would run through a village shooting indiscriminately until forcibly restrained. 


The case of I:ki:wari provides us with an example which occurred only recently. 
The basic pattern is unaltered, and contains elements which have remained from the 
first case of Berebi. 


Transmission of Tabo:rabainu:. 


We have already seen that the tabs:rabainu was a manifestation which with the 
so-called Ghost Wind spread across the country. Certain people, like Berebi (the 
first in the southern Fo:re region), became possessed of a spirit, which stood to him 
in a specified relationship. From him possession was transmitted to others through 
close association, through a gift of special bark or smoking tobacco from him. Or 
the tabo:rabainu itself—not necessarily involving obvious spirit possession, causing 
the subject to engage in the sort of activity studied here—was communicated en 
masse to men, women and children. This led to a series of repercussions in D:ra and 
Mo:ge, all of which could be traced to direct contact with Berebi. He possessed the 
power to make articulate the spirit which had taken up residence in a living relative’s 
body, and this was usually brought about through actual contact with him. A 
further series of cases of spirit possession took place at Busarasa, but these could not 
be traced to Berebi’s direct influence, and were rather regarded as relatively 
independent manifestations. That is, they came about in the same way as Berebi’s 
spirit possession had done, dependent on the person’s own action, or they were 
simulated. In many cases they were aided, as they were from the first, by external 
agents, in the belief that these men (and women) had greater experience in and 
knowledge of such matters, because they were nearer the source of contact, Kainantu, 
and had had the Ghost Wind earlier and more intensively. These people could 
suggest lines of action so that results could be achieved, but they could not render 
articulate the spirits associated with the possessed, or cause tabs:rabainu shivering 
(although this was not desired). In most cases they were not themselves possessed 
at the time, nor under the control of tabo:rabainu. It was simply assumed that they 
had knowledge of this state, and would be successful in gaining their ends because 
they had at one time been possessed, or seized with tabo-:rabainu. 


In the following example (narrated by Tabi:jei and U:boijeima, both of Busarasa) 
we observe a more southerly Fo:re group desiring to purchase from Busarasa the 
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“‘ power ”’ which would provide them with a key to the tabo:rabainu situation, and a 
means to the desired ends—that is, the goods held by the spirits. 


Men of Wanetavi (from the other side of Mount Wanevinti) heard about the 
tabo:rabainu at Busarasa, and desired to “ buy” it. They got together shells, seed 
waist-bands, salt, arrows, bows and cloaks of beaten bark. These they fastened into 
bundles, and carrying a big pig as well, all came up to Busarasa singing and dancing. 
When they reached Ireibo:nanti (at Busarasa), the Busarasa people heard them and 
called to one another, “ They all come singing! All of you now, men and women, 
sing and dance.”” And they danced out to meet them. When the Wanetavi men 
came into the village they sang : 


ami:ricanteiga seveni:ka gumpo:rato:mi 7@:01:0 wami:o 1: 4: 2: 

Shells we bring long shells we come and put them man man 

kaba:ri = wami:o 1: 4: 1: 

parakeet man , 

“We come and place these shells (and other things): as men we come, like 
brightly coloured kaba:ri birds.” 


They then intimated that they would like to buy this tabs:rabainu, and heaped up the 
wealth with the pig on top. 


The Busarasa people took and distributed this, putting the goods in their houses. 
They made an oven, cooked the pig, with large quantities of vegetables, and held a 
feast. Next morning they spoke to the Wanetavi men, ‘“ We will come down to 
your ground and build a house, preparing it so that your spirits can put goods within 
it. Now you return and wait.” So the Wanetavi men returned to their villages. 
Some little time afterwards the Busarasa men, accompanied by some Ifusa (northern 
Fo:re) men, went singing down to Wanetavi. The Wanetavi people came out to 
greet them, saying, ‘‘ Now they come to put stores for us!”” They met them along 
the road with singing, guiding the visitors into their central village. Their women- 
folk brought them sugar cane, bananas and yams: so that night they feasted and 
slept. On the following morning the visitors erected a large house, thatching it with 
kunai grass and constructing a bench within. They cut lengths of wood to represent 
muskets, and smaller lengths for knives, and they collected and fastened into bundles 
various leaves. All these they put in the house. When this was completed they 
said, “ Your spirits can now come and place plenty of goods here. You are strong 
now, so kill plenty of pigs.”” So the Wanetavi people killed two pigs, and those of 
the kanagitasa parallel lineages killed three pigs. They gave them to the visitors, 
who said, “ You have killed sufficient pigs. Your spirits will bring plenty of goods.” 
Two pigs were taken by the Ifusa and three by Busarasa men. These were cut and 
distributed among them, and blood sprinkled inside and outside the house they had 
built, over the kunai, the main posts and over the objects within. Then they said, 
“You must not open this house, for later on stores will be placed here in quantities 
and we will come down and look. Then we will talk to you, and you can take them 
and put them into another house. First you must kill a pig for yourselves, and spit 
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on it with special leaves. It’s no good that you should die ; for if you don’t do this, 
you will die.” And they took their departure, carrying their bundles of pig meat. 
But they did not return to Wanetavi; and the Busarasa people say that the others 
have not opened the door of this store house, but that it fell down itself. 


This example needs no comment, beyond pointing out that the Busarasa people 
were willing to do the same to others as was done to themselves on various occasions. 
Busarasa men relating this case expressed amusement, and commented on their own 
shrewdness, but not on the gullibility of the Wanetavi. They had, they explained, 
carried out what they had been requested to do, and what others had done for them. 
They had had experience of this business, and it was just as likely as not that the 
goods would materialize through their efforts. They did not consciously do this to 
deceive ; they could not refuse what had been requested of them, without the risk 
of provoking a fight. And what is more, they believed in what they did. Due 
attention had been paid to the spirits, blood sprinkled, objects anointed and pre- 
ventative measures taken by the Wanetavi people themselves (for there was an 
ever-present danger in such an undertaking). When asked why they did not return 
to open the house, to see if their actions had borne fruit, they shrugged their shoulders. 
Wanetavi was an hereditary enemy of theirs; why should they return if not 
specifically invited to do so? 

We might say that they realized they had no power to bring about the 
materialization of goods for themselves, let alone for others, but this is never con- 
sciously admitted, and each case is rationalized. ‘‘ Something has stepped in to 
interrupt the natural course of events.” “ The spirit has withdrawn (not withheld) 
the goods,”’ because insufficient pigs have been killed, the house has been opened 
too soon, the correct formula is lacking, they have been deceived by external agents, 
and soon. Case after case develops and draws to an arid conclusion, but still they 
are ready to try again. 


A Recent Manifestation. 

Recently, during our absence from the region, between April and November 
1952, a further example occurred in the Kasa (Fo:re) district, instigated by an 
external agent from 9:wabi (or D:fafina), also Fo:re. Two versions of this case are 
given here, the first from Noka, luluai of the Kogu district (Usurufa), and the second 
from U:boijeima, /uluai of Busarasa. The latter is probably more accurate, as 
U:boijeima was an eye-witness, Kasa being an hour or two’s walking distance from 
Busarasa, while Noka’s description was based on hearsay and on seeing prisoners 
being brought into Kainantu. At the time of our visit Kasa, and for that matter 
d:wabi, were still suffering from a feeling of injustice in regard to Government 
interference, and were unwilling to talk about the incident.*4 During December 
1952 and January 1953, there were rumours of underground movements in the 
southern Kamano districts,; no detailed information, however, is available. 


44 Although the Administration had intervened, no official records of this incident were 
available at Kainantu. 
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(1) The D:wabi /uluai went down to Kasa, where he talked to certain men, 
“ Build a new house, and kill pigs.” So they killed a pig, made an oven, feasted, 
and built a house. The 9:wabi /uluai made muskets out of lengths of wood, and put 
them inside the house. Kasa men then killed another pig and gave it to him, and 
he returned home, while Kasa men kept guard over the house. Information was 
received by the Mo:ge police ‘‘ boy,” Pakau, that this was happening. As it is the 
policy of the Government to destroy such “movements ”’ at their beginnings, he 
set off for Kasa, rounded up all the men and women of the district and took them 
back to Mo:ge to work (in his gardens or on the road). He went to the store house 
and looked at these wooden muskets, taking one and leaving the others. He then 
held an informal court, asking the Kasa men who had made these things or who had 
given them. They answered that they had been given them by the Juluai of D:wabi. 
“Good,” said Pakau, and proceeded to hit them, punching them so that some fell 
down. Then he took some Kasa men and women and went to Anonana (Usurufa), 
where he held an informal court, calling Kemiju (Jate) men to speak against those 
from Kasa. He then went on to Kainantu, taking his prisoners. He reported to 
the administrative officer there, telling him he had brought the culprits, together 
with one wooden rifle. ‘‘ Both D:wabi and Kasa men have made rifles,’’ he advised. 


A patrol officer, the local medical officer, and the agricultural officer from 
Aiyura, with four police boys, went down to 9:wabi and interviewed the Juluat, 
putting handcuffs on him. They then went down to Mo:ge, where the police boys 
rounded up some more Kasa men, tying their hands one to another with rope. The 
officers then held an informal court, asking them, “‘ Who made these rifles? ’’ They 
replied that the D:wabi /uluai had come to Kasa and made them, while some Kasa 
men had looked after the store house. The officers then took their prisoners (seven), 
still tied together, through Kemiju and back to Kainantu, where they were put in 
gaol. Later they were released and had returned to their respective villages by 
November 1952. 


(2) The luluat of D:wabi, named Medna:pa (kasa lineage) came down to Kasa, 
where he met Ko:ba:ri (Rasa lineage; Kasa), and three women named Aro:ku 
(aba:ketafu lineage ; Kasa), Aubari (kiki lineage ; Kasa) and I:wani (kiki lineage ; 
Kasa).*® Medna:pa said to them, “‘ Build a house. I would like to get stores and 
rifles, and I can give them to you.” So they built a house at I:ta:ti (Kasa). When 
they had finished one house, they built another. They killed a pig and sprinkled 
blood inside ; Medna:pa made rifles out of wu: wood, and put them inside the house ; 
he also put stones there, and short lengths of wood to represent knives. “I now 
find rifles,” he said. ‘‘ It is no good that we should die. We must spit on the meat 
with mi:gufa leaves, and eat.” After this had been done the three women and man 
killed another big pig and gave it to Medna:pa, with bananas, sugar cane, yams, taro 


*5 Medna:pa called Ko:ba:ri half brother, magantu; Aro:ku, half daughter, avaganeni ; 
Aubari, half daughter ; and I:wani, half mother, manuwi. Ko:ba:ri called Aro:ku half daughter ; 
Aubari, half sister, namanama ; and I:wani, half mother. I:wani and Aubari were mother and 
daughter. 
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and sweet potatoes. He spoke to them. “ Look after this house. Don’t open it. 
Later I will return.”” They then cooked the food and distributed some, and Medna:pa 
returned to D:wabi laden with his gifts. 

Some time afterwards an evangelist named Sifanti (from Tapu, Kamano), 
who was stopping at Kasa, went out into the bush to find wild kabibi (pidgin English, 
betel nut) and came upon these store houses.. He went to Pakau at Mo:ge and told 
him about it. Pakau came down to Kasa to look, and took one musket ; he also 
took into custody the three Kasa women and Ko:ba:ri and brought them to Mo:ge, 
where he held an informal court. He asked who had told them to do this ; and they 
replied, ‘‘ We don’t know these things. Medna:pa made them and put them there.” 
Pakau then had Medna:pa brought down, and asked him. He replied, ‘I didn’t 
really make them. Men from the Kamano told me that if I did thus they would 
turn into real muskets. ‘ You make them, try it,’ they said to me. I heard this, 
and I came down to Kasa and made them, and gave them to all the Kasa people.” 

Pakau, with an assembly of /uluats, tultuls, ‘‘ mouth-boys ” and his prisoners, 
went to Keiafu (Jate). They went into the local church, calling all the people to 
come, and Pakau showed them the wooden rifle, and told them what he would do if 
he found them making such again. He then said that the Awanti-Kasa and 9:wabi 
people were the ones to be blamed, they knew all about this business. And all the 
other people replied that these two groups were to blame and should be punished. 
Pakau then took the three women and Ko:ba:ri to Kainantu, where he put them in 
gaol; later they returned to their villages. 

In this latter version there is no mention of the Administrative officers. The 
case itself is not unlike those we have already reviewed. Such manifestations are 
regarded by the Administration as potentially dangerous (vide Oceania, Vol. XXIII, 
No. 1, pp. 64-65 ; No. 2, pp. 137-141, p. 144). They must be “ nipped in the bud” 
at their onset or, it is argued, they will crystallize into large anti-European groups, 
which will have undesirable repercussions in the contact situation. The Adminis- 
tration (in this region at least) is interested in stamping out such movements rather 
than in understanding what they mean to the people themselves; their broad 
significance, and the reasons for their recurrence. As a result of this interference, 
involving also charging the culprits before a court, the belief seems to have grown 
up that the Europeans themselves believe in the efficacy of such action: guns and 
goods can materialize, but the Administration is determined that these should not 
fall into the hands of the local population. Instead of destroying faith in these 
practices, then, such action simply serves to reinforce it. The same has occurred 
with sorcery ; when sorcery is a punishable offence, as in parts of New Guinea, this 
is said to have the tendency of re-enforcing belief in it, for, it is reasoned, if the 
European did not believe in it, he would not punish offenders. 

These movements will probably reappear intermittently throughout the years, 
in one form or another, because they are based on indigenous ideology and because 
they serve as experiments in adjustment. That is to say, solutions are being 
attempted on an indigenous level, through familiar media, in terms that are under- 
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stood by all. They may be eradicated when a new approach to the same problems 
is made by external agents (for example, the alien Europeans). 


Conclusions. 

In this paper we have presented and discussed a number of cases which serve to 
illustrate certain conditions set in motion through the presence of alien features. 
These latter are reflected in European settlement ; and from this point of view the 
cases may be regarded as forms of native reaction to direct and indirect European 
influence. The material itself is complementary to that already presented in Oceania, 
Vol. XXIII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and with it constitutes a mass of data from which we 
can draw conclusions and offer an explanation which may have general implications. 
We have, then, a comparatively large number of cases, each given in some detail, 
drawn from a series of informants who were participants and eye witnesses, occurring 
in various villages throughout the Kamano, Usurufa, Jate and Fo:re linguistic 
groups. They cover a period extending from first consciousness of alien presence to 
the present day, so that their main variations over the years can be observed. In 
addition, we have some information on what the people themselves thought about 
such manifestations. 

The first point we can make is that such manifestations in themselves are not 
directly the result of alien contact, direct or indirect. Explanation must be sought 
in terms of the indigenous culture. Evidence for this assumption was latent in the 
previous paper on this subject, when it was stated that, ““ Movements of the type 
mentioned here do not emerge at any specific stage of contact. They can develop 
in a society subjected to indirect impact and relatively unaffected by alien values ”’— 
Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, p. 158. 

Now, however, we may proceed a step further in our analysis on the basis of our 
examples from the Fo:re. We arrived at the former conclusion by examining the 
natives’ attitude towards the spirits of the dead who took possession of certain 
subjects during the tabs:rabainu manifestations. This attitude suffered a change ; 
from being primarily one of propitiation it became also hortatory, and the spirits 
were looked upon as being a means to an end, that end being the accumulation of 
wealth. The spirits of the dead were in reality kinsfolk, their presence (through the 
medium of the Ghost Wind) was rationalized (as in the case of Berebi), and explana- 
tion was given in economic terms. These had relevance to everyday life. This is 
the basis of the statement that such a rationalization and explanation of the presence 
of the spirits of the dead could have been made whether or not alien contact, direct 
or indirect, was present. These are all purely indigenous motifs approached in an 
indigenous fashion on the basis of traditional ideology. 

To illustrate this further, we could examine it in relation to the “‘ Ancestor 
Cult,” involving the age-grading ceremonies, the Sweat House ritual, the Sacred 
Flutes and the Pig Festival.4* The spirits of the dead are always present ; they 


46 Substantially this is the same here as that sketched by Dr. Read for the Goroka region, 


ov K. E. Read, ‘‘ The Nama Cult of the Central Highlands, New Guinea,”’ Oceania, Vol. XXIII, 
0. I, pp. 1-25. 
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are in every sense a social reality. The rites associated with the Pig Festival, the 
Sweat House and the Sacred Flutes concern human, animal and garden fertility 
sponsored by the great Creative Ancestor, Morofo:nu and Ancestress, Jugumishanta, 
with the aid of the spirits of the dead in all their multitude. This means that ritual, 
aided by relevant forms of magic, is carried out for the seasonal increase of crops and 
pigs. If ritual is performed along traditional lines, according to time-tested formule, 
and is directed to specific powers, gardens will continue to bear as they have always 
done ; pigs will increase their litters, as they have always done ; human beings will 
continue to procreate, as they have always done. These are time honoured and 
proven hypotheses from the native standpoint, and serve as an established premise 
concerning which no contrary views may be held. In order to obtain wealth (after 
the rationalization of the presence of the spirits of the dead had been made, with 
explanation in economic terms), a certain ritual procedure was adopted along familiar 
lines ; it was hoped that this would lead to results. But, as we have seen, the 
performers were disappointed. They had no formule to ensure the materialization 
of their symbolic goods ; and, as mentioned, although they were approaching the 
whole situation in a way which was familiar and based on experience, they had no 
traditional guidance to go on in this specific instance ; they had no well-tried magical 
formule to cope with it. But we can see clearly that by their actions, in the rites 
they performed, in the expectations they held, they were attempting to control 
(magically) the distribution of both indigenous and introduced wealth. 


At this juncture, we may pause to consider briefly the magical and religious 
significance of these acts. They should be viewed against the background of other 
forms of religious and magical belief and action, not as an isolated series of acts, for 
(as we have indicated) the ideology underlying them is traditional in nature, intimately 
connected with assumptions latent in religious and magical belief. The appearance 
of these manifestations did not mean the disappearance of other indigenous features. 
There was no substitution or superimposition, only supplementation ; a re-assembling 
of elements already present, in response to a special situation. Professor Firth has 
mentioned that “‘ the processes of social living create continual problems, for which 
solutions are always being sought.’’*? Here, in our case, a problem arose and an 
attempt was made to solve it in symbolic terms.** To state a point which we will 
note again later, such manifestations, in attempting to solve a particular problem, 
reveal adjustment qualities.*® 


_ The second crucial point which emerged from the body of this paper hinges 
on the fact that, although traditional means were used to reach a desired end in these 
manifestations, and although these traditional means incorporated indigenous 


47 R. Firth, Elements of Social Organization, p. 248. 


48 E.g., R. Firth, op. cit., p. 248. “‘ Or the symbolic may enter in an unexpected field, as 
in the cargo cults of New Guinea. . .”” We follow Firth when we say Religion offers solutions of 
which the major elements are symbolic, with a human referent (e.g., ibid., pp. 248-9). 


4° Vide R. Firth, “‘ Religious Belief and Personal Adjustment,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. LXXVIII, Parts I and II, 1948 (publ. 1951), p. 40. 
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religious and magical knowledge and belief, they were dealing with a situation for 
which the correct ritual actions and formule were unknown. This led to what we 
have called ‘‘ experimentation ”’: an urge to arrive at the “‘ key ” through a process 
of trial and error. Whether we may legitimately call this ‘“‘ experimentation ”’ is 
open to question when we consider the high degree of consistency in the performance 
of relevant actions ; for example, they show little change over the years. Again 
and again virtually the same actions were repeated, each time in the hope of hitting 
upon the formula which would open the door for the flow of material wealth. This 
had a direct bearing on native reaction to alien contact and adjustment to changing 
values expressed in a tangible way, in, for example, the introduction of material 
goods. 

This brings us to the causal aspects of these manifestations, and their significance 
as reactions to alien contact. Two statements mentioned above require further 
explanation. First that these manifestations came into being in response to a special 
situation. And secondly, that actions (ritualized or otherwise) were carried out in 
order to obtain wealth. The explanation of one is partly the explanation of the 
other. The second problem can be discussed first. 


The native attitude towards wealth has been very briefly indicated in the 
previous article (that is, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, pp. 45-46). Wealth could be 
obtained broadly through five channels: through religious and magical ritual (pigs, 
crops, etc.) ; through spirit intervention (wish fulfilment) ; through kinship obliga- 
tions, either in the ordinary course of events or at crises such as birth, marriage and 
death ; through warfare and its ramifications ; and through trade relations. People 
were, apparently, never really satisfied with what they could obtain through these 
channels, and were always desirous of acquiring more wealth than was available. 
Wealth could “buy” security and bring prestige ; and these two aspects were 
highly valued in a society which had a high degree of insecurity and where bribery 
could buy friendship and aid in times of threat, while prestige required large distribu- 
tions of wealth. But there were other and more elusive features that might explain 
these people’s desire for wealth, and which would be revealed only in a detailed 
study of indigenous economics. After the initial impact of the tabs:rabainu, shells 
were the desired commodity, but these gave place to a small range of goods of alien 
origin. How these people came to know about such goods and how they were 
regarded has been noted previously (that is, in Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, e.g., 
Pp. 51, 55, e¢ seg.), and we have mentioned too the identification of Europeans with 
spirits of the dead. There was an exotic and magical quality about such goods: 
they were the peculiar property of spirits (or Europeans). And because these spirits 
were kinsfolk, themselves possessed of a reality, people expected to share in what 
they had. They were, however, ready to do their part, to offer gifts, to do work, 
and so on, in return for the goods. During the last two or three years they have come 
to realize that these goods can be obtained directly from Europeans for work, but 
because relatively few of them come in contact with Europeans and receive such 
goods, the supply does not meet the demand. Moreover, the original idea that 
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Europeans are spirits of the dead and should give gifts still holds for all southern areas. 
During the first period there was literally “ power’’ in such alien goods. The 
possessor held, so to speak, an item of high prestige value. Even to-day the posses- 
sion of a piece of cloth marks one off as a sophisticate. As mentioned, there was the 
question of supply and demand, an incompatibility between wants and the means 
of satisfaction. The people thus turned to magical “ experimentation ” to achieve 
specific ends. 

The other statement, that such manifestations came into being in response to a 
special situation, is thus partly explained. The lag between supply and demand 
served to sponsor their initiation. But this is explanation on purely economic 
lines, and we have mentioned before that the beginnings of such manifestations had a 
different genesis. It appears, then, as we have shown in our “ Comments to the 
Case of Berebi,” that fear was a primary factor, which gave rise to the carrying 
out of magic to placate the spirits of the dead when they spread across the countryside 
in the Ghost Wind, looking for relatives to possess. Economic considerations®! 
were secondary, and have remained secondary to the present day. Precautionary 
actions, propitiatory in nature, have accompanied all manifestations up to the 
last recorded one in 1952. 


The fear was born of distrust of the spirits, who were both powerful and “ real,”’ 
and of the strange nature of the Ghost Wind and its tabo:rabainu shivering. Such 
fear gave rise to the performance of magical ritual; and this in turn treated in a 
rational manner the problem of the supply and demand of alien commodities, which 
formed a nexus between mundane desire for the acquisition of wealth and the 
strangeness of the unpredictable, the alien and the magical. 


But the core of the problem rests in the nature of the Ghost Wind itself and 
in its accompanying tabo:rabainu shivering. Here it would seem that explanation 
can be fully made only on a psychological level, on a comparative basis. On the 
other hand, in this instance, is the social anthropologist dealing with the non-rational, 
of which no explanation in social terms can be offered? Should this be the case, 
further speculation would be unrewarding. However, as we have seen, comparison 
with the state induced by “ guria ” sorcery (see above) offers us one sort of explana- 
tion, although it may not be a wholly satisfactory one; and probably further 
comparison with similar phenomena in other regions, in the context of alien-native 


50 Vide R. Firth, op. cit., p. 113. In this context we have already commented on Professor 
Firth’s assumption that the natives have turned to phantasy. Speaking generally, in reference 
to ‘‘ Cargo Cults,”’ he has stated that ‘‘ they seek their satisfaction in an imaginative projection. 
But they bolster it up by elaborate work. In one sense, then, this work is not ineffective. It is 
in itself part of the satisfaction sought ...”’ In the region under discussion, however, from 
the material on hand it does not appear that work itself brought at least partial satisfaction. 
We cannot hold Professor Firth’s view if we say that “ experimentation ”’ (for example) was a 
constant factor in these recurring manifestations. 


51 Economic elements were not brought about through the advent of the European: they 
were already present, as we have seen. There is no actual intensification, as yet, of the economic 
factor, only a re-distribution of stress—from consideration of indigenous items of wealth to the 
introduced and exotic ; no substitution has yet occurred. 
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contact, would provide us with further insight.** (Thus we might view it as a 
manifestation of hysteria, to be treated only on a psychosomatic level.) 

This Ghost Wind and tabo:rabainu came about, as far as we can gather, through 
the existence of certain conditions, brought about by the presence of Europeans (or 
spirits of the dead, as they were regarded) at the point of settlement—Kainantu, 
and in a lesser degree (for this region) Goroka. Their influence was felt throughout 
the eastern highlands, extending into the restricted and uncontacted regions towards 
the New Guinea-Papuan border. Comparison (albeit somewhat hackneyed) may 
be made with the ripples of a pond when a stone is thrown in the centre: intense 
disturbance at the central point, with only barely perceptible ripples at the fringe. 
For most of the region under discussion it was indirect contact and influence. Never- 
theless, repercussions were felt. A picture of this in the early years may be drawn 
from the examples sketched in the previous article (Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
pp. 50-56) ; the natives’ reaction to the first aeroplane over the region, the intro- 
duction of the first strange commodities, the rumours that spread southwards and 
the reaction to these. The Ghost Wind, then, symbolized the unknown qualities 
that were abroad, revealing a state of mental upset culminating in the tabo-:rabainu 
itself. This was communicable on a mass scale, because all were affected in a like 
manner. It was, further, an effort to explain along conventional lines the presence 
of this “‘ strangeness.” The tabo:rabainu, spirit-possession, magical ritual and the 
actions concerned with these manifestations were tangible efforts at readjustment 
on the part of the people concerned. 


In this paper we have used a certain type of material to provide us with a basis 
for understanding some elements of native reaction to alien contact. While this 
particular approach does not provide us with solutions to many general problems 
relating to alien impact, it does present us with one way of approaching a problem 
of some considerable magnitude, and one about which we know little, if anything ; 
that is, the problem of initial indirect impact, and the repercussions in native 
psychology, social and cultural behaviour and action. Social and cultural change 
must, for the most part, through necessity and the time factor, be studied without its 
beginnings—without the factors (although they may be latent at any given time) 
which contributed to the state in which we find it to-day. Under such conditions 
it is obvious that certain features which concern relevant problems and their explana- 
tion may be absent, or at best blurred and distorted, although contributory elements 
may be present. Social and cultural change means, literally, that. Factors are at 
work within the society and culture which cause a reassembling, a constant re- 
adjustment®* : and this assumption is dependent on the fact that reassembling and 
readjustment occur, among other reasons, because conditions change in time whether 
alien impact occurs or not.54 Change can take place gradually or rapidly, and this 








52 For example, Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, p. 58, footnote 36; vide J. van Baal, “‘ The 
Nimboran Development Project,” South Pacific, Vol. 6, No. 8, p. 494. 
58 Vide R. Firth, op. cit., p. 82. 
54 Vide S. F. Nadel’s comments on cultural and social change, op. cit., p. 101. 
c 
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in turn is dependent on a variety of factors, present either within the indigenous 
society and culture or in the type of alien impact. But change as such occurs within 
a framework of reference ; it is built up, so to speak, on the basis of a series of ideas 
and actions which develop over the years. In this paper, then, we have been con- 
cerned with basic ideas which are contributory factors in change resulting from 
indirect alien impact. This has been possible because the region under discussion 
is still under indirect alien influence, and has been “ opened” only within recent 
years, while the manifestations which represent initial reaction are observable to-day. 


Finally, we may comment on what we can cali these manifestations. In the 
previous article (in Oceania, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, p. 49; No. 2, p. 145) we discussed 
whether the terms “ Cargo Cult,” ‘Cargo Movement,’ “ Nativistic Cult,”’ “ Re- 
actionary Movement,’’ and so on, were appropriate when used in reference to the 
manifestations described. The impression was that they were not, although they 
might be used as a convenient label. Without reiterating their dominating features 
and their function in indigenous society, we can state that in a broad sense they were 
movements which provided adjustment to peculiar conditions, or rather attempted 
to do so at a psychological level in the first instance, and secondly at an economic 
level, controlling or manipulating the supply of material representations of the alien 
presence (in the form of goods).°* As such, they are not cults of independent source, 
but are rather dependent on traditional background, experience and ideology. They 
are not new processes, but rather a reassembling of what is present within the society 
an e. re in a vague sense moveme towards adjustment—not 
necessarily self-consciously so, but, when viewed in perspective, a means by which 
adjustment is attained. They are, in fact, symbolic of native reaction to conditions 
which have appeared on their horizon ; conditions that did not exist for them before. 
They are, then, embryonic movements towards an adjustment, an absorption of 
“ new ” or alien-sponsored elements (which may indeed be viewed not as alien, but 
as an extension of the local social order) ; a reaction to the presence of an unknown 
quality (symbolized in the spirits of the dead) which is unpredictable and strange, 
and must therefore be rationalized and controlled if it is not to remain a potential 
danger. The danger is minimized through statement in concrete terms, which itself 
leads to an adjustment. Without evading these issues, we can regard the mani- 
festations discussed here as ‘‘ adjustment.” movements. 





55 As Professor Firth has commented in relation to such movements: ‘the amount of 
native reversion in them is very variable, while it is their quality of adjustment that is out- 
standing ’’—‘‘ Religious Belief and Personal Adjustment,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LX XVIII, p. 40. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 
Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. 
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NOUN-CLASSIFICATION IN AUSTRALIAN AND BANTU: 
FORMAL OR SEMANTIC ? 


By P. M. WorsLEY 


HE general characteristics of Enindiljaugwa, the language of Groote Eylandt 

and neighbouring islands, have already been delineated by Dr. Capell' and 
Mrs. Short of the Church Missionary Society.?. In this discussion of noun-classifica- 
tion I lean heavily on their pioneer labours ; my own contribution is based on field 
work on the island over the last year.* Study of the noun-classification system, and 
comparison of the Enindiljaugwa system with that of the Bantu languages and 
other Australian languages, has led me to undertake certain criticisms of the methods 
of analysis used by some schools of linguistics in dealing with this and allied problems. 


Enindiljaugwa closely resembles Nungubuju, a language spoken on the mainland 
opposite Groote, in its structural features, but in vocabulary is radically different. 
The complexity of the various features of Enindiljaugwa has led Capell to remark 
that this language, and Nungubuju, “ are by far the most complicated languages in 
northern Australia, perhaps in the whole of Australia.”* The system of noun- 
classification is elsewhere described by this writer as “ the most complicated example 
of classification in Australia.”> As we shall see later, this complication goes further 
than was originally suspected. 

Nouns in Enindiljaugwa are divided into nine classes, and bear the sign of their 
class in the prefix of the noun, unlike such Australian languages as Wunambal,, 
which classifies nouns, but where the nouns carry no sign of class. The Enindil- 
jaugwa classes are shown in the table below. 


Class. Prefix. Content. 
I n- masculine singular. 
2 wun- Masculine dual. 
3 vin } Masculine and feminine plural. 
4 d- Feminine singular (some animals, etc.). 
5 wuruy- Feminine dual. 
6 a- 
ée- 
7 m- Non-personal nouns. 
8 - 
9 wur- 
wan.- 


A. Capell, ‘“‘ The Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
PP. 376-9. 

* A Descriptive Statement of the Phonemics and Morphology of Enindiljaugwa, the Language 
of Groote Eylandt, Northern Territory, MS., Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 

* Carried out under the auspices of the Australian National University as a Research Scholar. 

*A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. XII, op. cit., p. 376. 

5 A. Capell, “‘ Methods for Recording Australian Languages,”’ Oceania, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 
Pp. 150. 
* * A. Capel], ‘‘ Languages of the Kimberley Division, Western Australia,” Mankind, Vol. 2, 

o. 6, p. 171. 
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It will be noted that the first five classes are classes of personal nouns—masculine 
singular, dual and plural ; feminine singular and dual. Class 3, the masculine plural, 
is also the plural of the feminine singular. The other four classes, which have no 
separate dual or plural form, contain non-human living creatures, natural and 
man-made objects, besides natural phenomena, abstract nouns, etc. A few nouns 
which are not feminine singular, but names of animals, etc., are also to be found in 
the feminine singular Class 4; these will be considered later. 

In Enindiljaugwa agreement has to be made in the accompanying adjectives 
and verbs by means of prefixes which differ according to the class of the noun. 
The following sentence from a story exemplifies the mode of agreement : 


Ex. { Narinidjuywa ayguljaba, aburuyulaywa waridjura wantba, 





They-2-9-died “‘ altogether,” their children alive, 
{ane (concords underlined). 
they-remained. 


Here the prefix to the first verb-root (-djuywa), nariyi-, and the possessive 
adjective aburuyulanwa (formed from the feminine dual cardinal pronoun aburuyuwa 
together with the suffix -laywa: belonging to), are determined by the subject of the 
clause, two women (feminine dual, Class 5). The adjectival concord wan-, and the 
verb-prefix nuw- before the verb-root -ambilja, agree with the subject of the second 
clause waridjura: children (personal plural, Class 3). It will be noted that in the 
case of personal nouns certain of the concords are derived from the cardinal pronoun, 
not solely from the prefix of the noun-class. 


The extension of this process to pronoun-objects is also found in Enindiljaugwa : 


Ex. { Nayamaya naradjalaywa dadiyjenigba, dadiera duguljubena. 
He-seized-(her) goanna’s his-wife, a-young-girl pretty. 


In this example, the prefix -ya- in the word nayamaya (not an infix, as Capell’ 
has pointed out for Bantu also) refers to the object of the sentence, the young girl 
(feminine singular, Class 4). In addition to this familiar type of pronoun-object 
incorporation there is also found in Enindiljaugwa what is usually. termed noun- 
incorporation. This has already been noted for the language of Melville and Bathurst 
Isiands, known by inaccurate convention as Tiwi, where half of the known cases 
occur where the object is a part of the body.* Although the actual noun is 
occasionally prefixed as a whole before the verb-stem, it is more common to find a 
glosseme, standing for the noun, prefixed instead, both in Tiwi and in Enindiljaugwa, 
so that noun-incorporation is a loose term. Thus the prefix -mireg- in the Enindiljaugwa 
word agimtreguwuria (we will throw away the intestines), is such a glosseme. For a 
part of the body, the noun aruyga : head, is represented in the word uiyeniljaybadja : I 


7 A. Capell, “ Bantu and North Australian: A Study in Agglutination,” African Studies, 
Vol. 10, No. 2, pp. 53-4. 

* A. Capell, “‘ The Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,” Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 
PP. 24-6. 
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hit him on the head, by the glosseme -/jay-. On the other hand, the prefix -muyguru- 
in the word nuyumuyguruguljiya : I touch my cheek/face, is the noun -(a)muygura : 
cheek/face, itself prefixed to the verb-stem. 


The complex verb-forms, with their considerable morpho-phonemic changes, 
have already been outlined by Capell.* All these characteristics (excepting noun- 
incorporation) are so strikingly reminiscent of Bantu languages that fruitful com- 
parison has already been made between these multiple-classifying Australian tongues 
and Bantu, enabling certain rectifications to be made to existing descriptions of 
Bantu languages, particularly Doke’s statement that the Bantu languages are 
inflexional rather than agglutinative.° This comparison will be carried further in 
this paper in relation to noun-classification, though of course no direct affinity 
between the Bantu and Australian languages is implied. 


The content of the non-personal classes is a subject usually discussed somewhat 
unsystematically. Thus, certain striking categories of noun, or those noun-categories 
which occur frequently within a class, are said to be the significant categories within 
a particular class from a semantic point of view. To ascertain more precisely what 
these categories are, however, demands more than a cursory or impressionistic 
survey. We therefore propose to examine 560 nouns taken from vocabularies 
collected by the writer, and to separate them out into categories. This approach 
is not meant to be rigorously statistical in the widest sense ; indeed, the work done 
on these nouns will probably indicate the limitations of such techniques. However, 
quantification will help to avoid arbitrariness in our selection of nouns. The alloca- 
tion of nouns into categories does, however, imply some selection of the categories. 
This need not be a completely subjective process. We might define categories such as 
living and non-living. This, however, would conflict with the existing class-division. 
A division into, say, large animals and small animals, might prove to be significant, 
however, and it might be necessary to try various methods of grouping. Thus, 
whilst Dr. Capell’s groupings for Enindiljaugwa are accurate enough, the analysis of 
the distribution of species of fish, birds, animals, etc., below, shows that the descrip- 
tion of Class 8, for example, as being concerned with lesser animals, and Class 9 
with the larger animals, does not work out in detailed analysis. 


It is worth while looking at the content of the noun-classes as set down in Dr. 
Capell’s article. This will be seen to be generally correct, and cautiously delimited, 
but since it is only a general indication of some of the categories of noun found in the 
various classes, it tends to give an impression of clarity about the semantic content 
of the classes, which is by no means so apparent when quantitative analysis is 
attempted. His caution is justified : 


“ The function of some classes are clear, those of others not so clear, and 
. ... parts of the body are very irregularly distributed among the classes.”"™ 


* Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, op. cit., pp. 378-9. 
1 A. Capell, “ African Studies,’’ loc. cit. 
11 A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, op. cit., pp. 376-7. 
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Here is his statement on the content of the classes : 


“Class I contains the names of male persons, Class II is the dual of Class I, 
and Class III is its plural ; Class IV contains the names of female persons and 
of some birds and animals, and its dual is given by Class V and the plural by 
Class III, but only for persons ; Class VI is for most inanimate objects, some 
fish, trees, most parts of the body, the heavenly bodies except the sun and the 
moon ; Class VII contains the sun, sea, shore, ships, lily root and most wooden 
objects ; Class VIII the moon, the lesser animals, implements, weapons and 
some miscellaneous words ; Class XI is that of larger animals.’’!” 


The selection of nouns used in this paper calls for some comment. They are 
drawn from two sets: one from lists of animal and vegetable foods eaten by the 
aborigines (the birds, fish, etc.) and the other a general vocabulary of nouns of all 
kinds—the names of features of the environment, natural phenomena, parts of the 
body, objects made by man, etc. The lack of Enindiljaugwa nouns for qualities, 
social categories (clan, moiety, etc.), non-material things (rage, sloth, etc.) emerges 
most clearly when the noun-vocabulary of this language is compared with Bantu 
tongues. This does not mean, of course, that the aborigine does not appreciate or 
recognize such concepts, but that they are expressed in other ways, principally 
through forms of the verb, in which forms Enindiljaugwa is extremely rich. It 
might appear that the use of the large list of animal and plant names unnecessarily 
accentuates this section of the vocabulary, but whilst this is perhaps partly true, 
there is little doubt that Enindiljaugwa has not the rich development of nouns to 
describe qualities, abstract categories, etc., that we find in Bantu, nor does it have 
the forms present in the language for creating abstract nouns such as the Hehe 
UWU- class or the Swahili WU- class provides. Out of a total of 560 nouns analysed 
here, 357 are the names of natural species, and only 223 nouns are found to cover all 
other aspects. Plainly, this is by no means a complete vocabulary of Enindiljaugwa, 
but I am sure that it does not too unfairly overweight the large group of nouns 
devoted to natural species. In a society which was, and still is to a limited extent, 
dependent on hunting and collecting for its existence, such a stress in the animals 
and plants of the environment is not surprising. 


It is necessary to distinguish the classification of generic nouns—fish, tree, 
bird, etc.—from the mode of classification of particular species. The generic noun 
may be of great importance as a classifier itself*; thus, whilst Class 6, as Capell 
states, does contain the generic noun “ fish,’ and certain indications exist that the 
class-prefixes may be derived from this word, nevertheless, particular species of 
fish are scattered throughout the classes. The 96 species of fish (including, in 
aboriginal thought, sting-rays, sharks, turtles and dugong, but predominantly 
small fish) are divided amongst five noun-classes, with the largest concentration in 


12 A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, op. cit., pp. 377-8. 


13 A. Capell, ‘‘ The Classification of Languages in North and North-West Australia,” Oceania, 
Vol. X, No. 3, p. 264. 
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Class 8 (44°%—43 out of 96). The 117 plants and trees are also scattered over the 
same five classes. One of these classes is the “‘ feminine singular,’ Class 4. The 
principal groupings of vegetables, trees, etc., are in Class 7 (52 examples), Class 6 
(30 examples) and Class 8 (25 examples). Similarly, birds are to be found with the 
prefixes of five classes, Classes 4, 7, 8 and 9 being well represented, out of a total of 
71 species. Land-animals, including reptiles, total 28, and are principally Class 4 
and Class 8. Crabs and shellfish (37 species) are to be found in Classes 6, 7 and 8. 
Natural species as a whole are distributed as follows: Class 4—68; Class 6—62 ; 
Class 7—82 ; Class 8—113; Class g—24. All these taken singly or together show 
little significant distribution which might enable us to state that one class contains 
a majority of any one or all natural species, nor do other groupings of these nouns 
prove significant. 


Passing from animal and vegetable species to all other groups, we find little that 
enables us to speak with any precision of the content of noun-classes. Certain 
features stand out: Class 7 is clearly concerned principally with objects connected 
with the sea, characteristics of the sea, etc.—dugout canoes, the sea itself, the tide, 
etc. The word for ship, midjaya, also falls into this class, but being of foreign 
derivation (Malay), has probably been assimilated by formal rather than semantic 
considerations. Also well-represented in Class 7 are parts of the body and wooden, 
man-made objects. Again, parts of the body occur markedly in Class 8, and in 
Class 6 (41 examples). It might be said that Class 6 is therefore the class which 
primarily contains parts of the body, but whilst this is so from a strictly enumerative 
point of view, the proportion of parts of the body in both Class 6 and Class 7, to take 
two examples, when considered in relation to all the nouns in those classes, does not 
turn out to be markedly different : 32% for Class 6, and roughly 30% for Class 7. 
This raises the question of the relative size of the classes, and here it will be seen that 
Class 6 far outstrips any other class in size, containing 125 nouns, as compared with 
the next largest class (7), with 63, Class 8 with 26, and Classes 4 and 9 with only 5 and 4 
respectively. Class 4 is clearly principally a personal class, and it would appear that 
the few non-personal nouns found in this class are later accretions. Class 9 is clearly 
derived from Class 3, but is otherwise quite distinct from the personal plural. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that we have put on one side the natural species 
considered above, which are well represented in both these classes (68 and 24 examples 
respectively). The paucity of nouns which are names of anything other than 
natural species in these two classes, does, however, reinforce the suggestion that basic 
content of Class 4 is personal, and that Class 9g has been formed by separation of 
certain species (mainly animals) from Class 3.14 


All other attempts to delineate any clear content of the classes are singularly 
unrevealing, and it would be merely mechanical to outline the quantitative distribu- 
tion of the remaining nouns, since it can be observed that natural phenomena, for 
example, are distributed randomly over the classes. It is, however, true that most 


1*Cf. A. Capell, Oceania Vol. X No. 3 op. cit. passim. 
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categories of nouns will be most heavily represented in Class 6, but this is merely 
because of its greater size. It might be added that many of the nouns (other than 
natural species) found in the personal Class 4 may well be of foreign origin, being 
borrowed from mainland myths, etc. White paint (duyura), star (dagiljiyadjaya), 
and a type of red paint (wuralura) found in Class 9 are doubtful cases. 


Comparison of the Enindiljaugwa noun-classes with those of the other multiple- 
classifying languages of northern Australia reveals certain prominent themes, but 
the historical links between these languages must be the subject of much more 
intensive work, which I believe Dr. Capell is undertaking at present. Certain 
common elements, in varying combinations, stand out. A class of living persons, 
sometimes restricted to males, and objects associated with males, is to be found over 
a wide area: in the Wunambal, Maung, Laragia, Nungali, Marithiel and Mulluk- 
Mulluk languages, for example.15 Where this class is limited to males, a separate 
female class appears often (prefixes nja-, Nungali; mu-, Mulluk-Mulluk). A plural 
class in Maung, Laragia and some Kimberleys languages appears to be an extension 
of the living-persons class. Enindiljaugwa, with its masculine and feminine single 
and dual and its Class 9 (probably derived from Class 3) has gone even further. 


Another feature of Enindiljaugwa nouns calls for some mention. This is the 
existence of what Capell has described as prefix-possessive concord. Certain nouns, 
principally parts of the body, but also some intimately-possessed features such as 
“name,” are treated in a specialized way. The root of the noun takes different 
prefixes according to the noun-class of the possessor: thus -(a)mamuwa: egg, 
becomes dadumamuwa (the scrub-fowl’s) egg (dogururgwa: scrub-fowl, Class 4) ; 
jinimamuwa : (the turtle’s) egg (jimenda: turtle, Class 8), etc. As Capell remarks, 
speaking of the northern sub-group of the multiple-classifying languages of the 
Kimberleys, ‘‘ such a noun as -alyi, ‘ name,’ is capable of twelve class forms, but as 
the usage applies only to this one type of word, it is better to call it ‘ Prefix-Possessive 
Concord ’ than to say that Gwi:ni, etc., has thirteen noun-classes.”"® For Enindil- 
jaugwa, such prefix-possessive concords can be found for the word mi:gara: name 
in the literature, though they are also found with many other words.?” 


The non-personal classes exhibit considerable diversity in the northern multiple- 
classifying languages. Vegetable foods receive special attention in Nungali, Marithiel, 
and Mulluk-Mulluk ; meat-foods, animals not classified in the living creatures class, 
and objects, are all recognizable categories combined in various ways. A purely 
formal analysis, ignoring historical changes, would fail to bring out the relationship 
between these languages. Thus, the loss of some noun-classes in Wunambal is an 
important consideration in working out its relationship to other tongues, and 
clarifying the processes of development of the noun-class system as a whole.** 


15 A. Capell Oceania Vol. X No. 3 op. cit. passim. 

16 A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, op. cit., p. 261. 

17 A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, op. cit., p. 378. 

18 A. Capell, ‘‘ Notes on the Wunambal Language,’”’ Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 297. 
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A reinforcement of the concept of the correlation between noun-classes and 
ideas is also to be found in another feature of Enindiljaugwa, which does not appear 
This is the existence of a cross-cutting 
system of noun-classification by means of prefixes, entirely unconnected with the 
known noun-classes, and most definitely based on semantic considerations, though 
again there are many nouns which cannot be clearly categorized. The following 
table shows the categories already distinguished : 


in the literature of Australian languages. 








Semudery Classes. ‘ 
Prefixes. 4 6 7 8 9 
-URU(R)GW- | dururgw- arug- murugw- pirugw- wurururgw- 
(birds, some | fowl cat lorikeet bird dog 
animals) cockatoo emu (species) duck 
curlew y bird 
horse wallaby (generic) 
goose parrot 
seagull 
-IREG- direg- ereg- mireg- pireg- 
(snakes, long | python wire string snake 
things) copper fishing (generic) 
wire line 
snake (2 intestines 
species) 
seasnake 
¢ . ajalg- 
ALG alg- malg- jalg- 
(leaves, etc.) leaf/grass pubic cover orchid 
paper (m a de_ paper-bark 
paper-bark f r o m_ (species) 
species wattle- 
bark) 
? beech 
-EMBIRG- embirg- membirg- jembirg- 
(round things) water-lily white stingray (sp.) 
roots berry egg 
marble round red love- 
“lolly ” tablet apple 
berry (sp.) 
? name 
. muyaniy- 
DANID(6)- ayaning- — moanin. 
(stick - like pencilspear hooked- 
things) (type) spear (two 
music- types) 
sticks firesticks 





spear-tip 
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Classes. 
Secondary 
Prefixes. 4 6 7 8 

-LAGBAG- malagbag- jalagbag- 
(some wooden paddle spear- 
objects) thrower 

(two types) 
-EBIG- debig- gebtg- 
echidna wallaby 
marag- 

-ARAG- durag- arag- ae jivag- 
(fish ; round, | pipe (Eur.) fish (gen.) waddy mullet 
hollow, drone-pipe shark 
wooden bamboo shark-ray 
objects) ? point (of 

land) 
bottle 
drum 
tin 

-I)(G)ARG- | duy(g)arg- —ay(g)arg- jiyarg- 
(reptiles) frilled ? fire goanna 

lizard ? banksia 
crocodile 

-JARG- ajarg- 
(stories, etc.) story 

word 
song 

-DET)G- ayeyg- 
(metal things) knife 

shovel-spear 

-LUI)G(W) 

-LUDDAG- ala .. 

-LADAG- da + the pilunag- } 

-LAI)- alay- jog 
(trees; ob- tree (gen.) stern of wild honey 
jects made ? smoke canoe cypress pine 
of wood, ? stone bow of 
esp. parts of shade (made canoe 
vessels) from 

boughs) 
mast 
boom (of 





ship) 
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| Classes. 
Secondary 
Prefixes. 4 6 7 8 9 
-GW. x ; a 
oo A pn dugwag- agamgw- mugwag- aaaaien 
porpoise crab (two ?stomach turtle (two 
dugong species) species) 
-(MI) LARAG- 
-LARAG- amilarag- \ miljarag- 
-L JARAG- alarag- mamularag- 
-LURUG- mulurug- 
(voyaging) | ? berry dugout 
bark-canoe canoe 
| ? bone channel 
| engine route 
| river 
-ANDJALG- | : 
-ANDJAQG- | -4andarg- } 
-ANDJAG- | IMs 
(cloth) | cloth 
| clothes 
| loin-cloth 


Other secondary prefixes with more than one example, meaning unclear : 


-DAG-: hill, float. 
-LARUI)-: ship, cloth. 
-MAMBAD- 
-MAMBAG- f@nee- 
-WURUD-: food. 
-LEREG-: place, mouth. 


About thirty other examples of secondary prefixes are recorded, with only one 
example of each. 


The discovery of the above classes, with their secondary prefixes, was unexpected; 
the prefixes themselves, as will be seen from the table, present several points of 
difficulty which further research will no doubt clarify in most instances. Thus 
many of the words preceded by a question-mark, which do not appear to fit into the 
semantic group, are doubtful cases, and sometimes reappear with more than one 
prefix. Again, it would seem that many of the thirty other prefixes for which no 
definite central idea can yet be adduced may prove to be variants of classes already 
worked out. The arag- (fish, hollow objects) class may actually cover two classes 
with morphologically similar prefixes. The inferred groupings of prefixes may not 
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be always justified also, such as the -LUI)G(W)-/-LAI)- group. However, the 
strikingly logical composition of most classes, and their homogeneity, indicate 
that such linguistic classifications are by no means purely formal. As will be seen 
later, not all these secondary prefixes may represent classes or categories of 
phenomena ; they may well exist sometimes only in association with single nouns. 
Very few nouns were refused the extra prefix (exceptions being cicatrice, lamp, 
tooth and a type of armlet), but these may prove to have such prefixes on further 
examination. 

The mode of discovery and elicitation of the secondary prefixes has had some 
effect on the prefixes given. Thus, on first noting this phenomenon in a text, I 
used a paradigmatic form to bring out further examples. Since this paradigm 
involved an adjective of number (ambiljuma: two)—the situation in which the 
grammatical form was first noted—I conceived the idea that this usage might be 
limited to adjectives of number (just as certain nouns in Wunambal have concords 
which only apply where number is concerned).1® However, it is also apparently 
permissible to omit the secondary prefix with adjectives of number, whilst other 
types of adjective were also found with these prefixes, although the users did not 
seem too comfortable about this usage. The use of a paradigm, however, led to a 
certain automaticity of response—such forms as ayondrigambiljuma ayonda: two 
chins, and andambiljuma anda: two elbows, are almost certainly made up, and 
assimilative in character, and are not probably the correct secondary prefixes. 
I was unfortunately unable to follow up the matter in great detail, but it appeared 
that the old men knew more about the correct secondary prefixes than young boys. 
This may indicate a greater antiquity for this usage, but loss of the finer points of 
Australian languages by the younger generation is not unknown, and it may merely 
indicate a greater knowledge of the language by older men. Since it is apparently 
not incorrect to omit the secondary prefix, and in fact this is generally done, the 
usage may well be of greater antiquity than the present noun-class form, and represent 
a usage that is disappearing. 


Attempts to clarify the matter by means other than paradigms brought 
interesting results. Work on noun-incorporation led to the elicitation of glossemes 
prefixed to the verb which were identical to the secondary prefixes. Such were 
aguraguwuria : we will throw away the fish, where the prefix -(a)rag- fits the “‘ fish ’’ 
class of secondary prefixes given in the table above ; again, niyendiregbadja : 1 hit 
the snake, where the secondary prefix -iveg- belongs to the “ snake ”’ class of secondary 
prefixes. There seems to be enough material to indicate that the secondary prefixes 
are related to the glossemes used in noun-incorporation. Whether their primary 
use is in noun-incorporation or in adjectival agreements, it is difficult to say. It is 
certainly not impossible for the use of one set of prefixes to be extended to another 
grammatical form in Enindiljaugwa, though this may not be strictly grammatical. 
The Wanindiljaugwa also shows a certain freedom in the use of prefixes in various 


19 A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3, op. cit., p. 298. 
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ways, for example in a colloquial use of the plural Class 3 for Class 1, expressing 
sympathy, pity, friendliness, etc. If these secondary prefixes are derived from the 
glossemes used in noun-incorporation, this indicates a greater importance for noun- 
incorporation than has previously been indicated. It is certainly not limited in 
any way to parts of the body. 

As we have seen, it is possible to separate out categories contained in noun- 
classes ; in spite of the diversity of organization and combination, certain themes 
are apparent, and the development of noun-classification has not been a fortuitous 
and wayward process. To ignore the progress that has already been made in 
delimiting these categories would be quite erroneous, yet the deliberate restrictions 
imposed on linguistics by certain American schools of linguistics which choose to 
bypass semantic considerations lead to exactly this result. Meaning still has a 


place in language studies, and linguistics has not yet been reduced to the study of 
formal patterns. 


Australian and Bantu. 


An example of English linguistic work which exhibits the same tendencies is 
Guthrie’s comparative study of Bantu.2° We will find that comparison of the noun- 
classes of Bantu, however, lends support to the conclusions reached for Australian 
and not to the findings of pure empiricism. The principal aim of Guthrie’s work is 
stated to be “ to establish some framework which may serve for future reference in 
identifying and classifying Bantu languages ”’ (op. cit., p. 5). This excellent aim is, 
however, vitiated by the methods employed to formulate a frame of reference. 
Guthrie puts forward as a principal criterion for identification of the Bantu languages 
the negative statement: “ There is no correlation of the genders with sex reference 
or with any other clearly defined idea’ (p. 11). Denying any such correlation, he 
therefore defines gender in formal terms only, principally by the criterion of class- 
prefixes, genders being both associated pairs of classes of the well-known Bantu 
singular-and-plural type, and also one-class genders where the class-prefix resembles 
either the singular or plural class-prefix of a two-class gender. Words subordinate 
to these nouns agree with them by means of dependent prefixes (p. 11). Denying 
any semantic significance for the genders, he remarks (p. 16): “‘ Since this is a 
negative criterion it is difficult to illustrate’ ; but goes on to give some examples 
from Bemba showing that the prefixes wmu-/aba- are not confined t» personal 
reference, and, as a corollary, that personal nouns may be found in other genders 
(the latter argument cannot be advanced to attack the class-idea correlation in 
Enindiljaugwa). Guthrie concludes, therefore, “‘ These (examples) show that other 
genders may also refer to persons, and so cannot be said to be confined to things and 
non-personal creatures” (p. 16). 

This is precisely the argument that is adduced in reference to the Australian 
noun-classes. But do Guthrie’s examples disprove the correlation of genders and 


© Malcolm Guthrie, The Classification of Bantu Languages, International African Institute, 
0.U.P., London 1948. 
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ideas? In spite of the undoubted correctness of his examples, it can be said that 
they do not disprove this correlation. The whole issue is obscured by the method 
of casual exampling which is adopted, although strictly this is not a methodical 
approach at all. If one applies quantitative analysis to the genders, one finds 
certain quite clear ideas contained in most genders. It is quite true that this 
correlation may not be absolute, not apply in the same degree to all classes or genders. 
Nevertheless, to take the gender which Guthrie cited, the correlation between this 
gender and personal reference is clear enough. I quote from unpublished notes of my 
own on Hehe (a Bantu language classified by Guthrie under Zone G, Group 60), 
since any biases in the collection of vocabulary are better known to me than those 
which exist, but which are not always explicit, in published work. Analysis of the 
first 500 words from this vocabulary shows, for Hehe, 100% correlation between the 
umu-/ava- prefixes and personal reference (94 examples) ; 100% correlation between 
the aka-/utu- prefixes and diminutive nouns (14 examples). The ugu-/ama- gender, 
normally designated the augmentative, is only represented by six nouns, of which 
four are augmentative. The wwu- one-class gender, the so-called ‘‘ abstract ”’ 
gender, has 60% of its nouns referring to abstract qualities (e.g. wugatsu : breadth ; 
wudowo: smallness; wugi: sharpness, etc.—31 examples out of 41). Another 
category of nouns in this gender concerns names of foods (29%), whilst a variety of 
nouns makes up the remainder. In the gender equivalent to the so-called ‘‘ N-class ” 
in Swahili (Hehe adjectival agreements, not always found, iyi-/ttst-), about 50% of 
the nouns given are names of animals, usually large animals (67 examples out of 133). 
In this last case some selective processes may have been at work, but the large 
representation of animals indicated that at least one theme is present in this gender, 
and that the mode of classification is not entirely formal or fortuitous. Similar 
counts could be made for other Bantu languages. 


When we come to the remaining genders, which are generally considered to 
include ‘ things and non-personal creatures,’’ Guthrie’s destruction of the categories 
has more justification, just as in Enindiljaugwa it is the non-personal classes which 
present the most difficulty from the semantic point of view. The umu-/imi- gender 
reveals no definite content at all, although the names of the months, the moon, and 
time, are included in this gender. They would appear to form a group, although as 
a proportion of the whole gender are not significant. Again, the popularly-named 
ulu- gender, with its main concords ulu/itsi-, contains a high proportion of man-made 
objects (334%; 22 out of 66 examples), plus a large number of abstract nouns 
(13 out of 66). It is freely admitted, however, that abstract nouns are by no means 
confined to this gender, nor are man-made objects. It is therefore less easy to lay 
bare the basic or original semantic content of this gender. The difficulty is even 
more apparent in the tli-/ama- gender. Here, parts of the body form some 30% of 
the nouns recorded (21 out of 70), but although parts of the body predominate in this 
gender in relation to all other 1/i-/ama- nouns, and also in comparison with all other 
genders, the correlation is by no means as clear as, say, in the personal gender. Thus 
the 1l1-/ama- gender, with its 21 parts of the body, is followed by the iki-/ift- gender 
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with 10, the ulu-/ttst- with 7, the umu-/imi- with 5, and the uwwu- single-class gender 
with one part of the body. Other categories, such as natural phenomena, buildings, 
foods, nouns relating to horticultural activities, etc., show a similar scatter, with even 
less concentration in any one gender. Enough has been demonstrated, however, 
to show that the nine genders are by no means devoid of any semantic significance, 
even if the significance of certain genders is not unitary or restricted to particular 
categories. 

It is obvious that categories of the type we have been considering—vegetable 
foods, man-made objects, etc.—will not serve as a basis of classification for all the 
many-sided aspects of the natural and social orders, and in this limitation may lie 
the reason for the scatter of many nouns over the genders. It is also clear that nouns 
concerned with abstract and social matters would be particularly liable to such 
scatter. Once the noun-classes and genders have come into existence, they clearly 
achieve a certain autonomy, and as in Enindiljaugwa, formal criteria are usually 
adopted for deciding on the mode of classification of loan-words. Loan-words 
possessing initial syllables resembling the existing class-prefixes tend to be fitted 
into those classes on this formal basis rather than on the basis of their meaning. 
The difficulties and limitations of any scheme of classification of the many aspects of 
life are thus partly overcome by using formal criteria ; it is not suggested, therefore, 
that formal criteria have no significance whatsoever. On the other hand dismissal 
of all correlation between the classes and ideas is plainly erroneous. There is, 
again, no reason to presume that these systems of classification were meant to be 
absolute and through-going by the aborigines. There is a tendency towards over- 
systematization of modes of thought and behaviour of the aborigines by white 
observers, a thorough-going systematization which need not actually have ever 
been intended, let alone practised, by the people themselves. This tendency is 
particularly apparent in anthropological discussions of totemism, where limited 
classification of the natural and social orders by the aborigines is presented by 
white observers as a complete and all-inclusive scheme, or worse, as a failure by the 
aborigines to complete such a scheme. 


Historical research will undoubtedly clarify many of these problems, although 
a complete analysis is hardly to be hoped for now, in view of the disappearance of 
many aboriginal tongues and our very limited knowledge of their historical develop- 
ment. The use of the comparative method seems to be the most rewarding, and it 
is here that certain successes have been achieved. Thus Capell’s discovery of 
crucial evidence on the formation and development of prefixes and also of tense-signs 
needs to be followed up.24_ He has shown that Maung is in the process of forming 
prefixes by the preposition of particles (op. cit., p. 268), whilst Nungali, allied to 
Djamindjung both in vocabulary and verbal prefixes, prefixes class-signs to the noun 
itself, a feature absent in Djamindjung (p. 265). The formation of embryonic 
prefixes from generic nouns is particularly important ; it may be that the Enindil- 


21 A. Capell, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 3, op. cit. 
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jaugwa prefixes gu-/gwu- used where a Class 6 subject is combined with a pronoun- 
object prefix, are derived similarly from the stressed syllable in au’gwalja: fish, 
but this is somewhat speculative. However, the Maung and Nungali evidence is of 
great significance, and research along these lines will undoubtedly add to our know- 
ledge of the origin and development of noun-classification in Australia. Only 
diachronic and comparative methods can do this—formal empiricism, as we have 
seen, merely obscures our view. 


P. M. WorsSLEY. 
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TRANSLATION PROBLEMS IN THREE NEW GUINEA HIGHLAND 
LANGUAGES! 


By CATHERINE H. BERNDT 


HE three language groups to be discussed in this paper lie to the south-west of 

Kainantu, and east of Mount Michael. One of them, Kafe (or Kamano) com- 
mences just south of Raipinka,? four miles from Kainantu, and contains about 
12,000 people. (We are concerned here more particularly with the southern variety 
of Kafe, as spoken in the Grufe district.) Immediately to the south of this is the 
Uturupa (Usurufa) language group, comprising about 600 people, and bordered on 
the south by the Fo:re. Full figures are not available for the latter, since perhaps 
more than half the Fo:re-speaking villages are not yet under official control. The 
southern boundaries of this language, however, can be roughly defined. It does not 
extend as far as the Papuan border, but gives way to another language group among 
villages two days’ walk within the restricted region. 


These are the three languages (Uturupa, F9:re, and southern Kafe) in which we 
are chiefly interested here.* A fourth language, however, calls for some comment. 
This is Jate, which presses closely on the western borders of the Kafe, Uturupa and 
Fo:re, and extends west and south over a quite considerable area. If we classify 
its dialectical variations under this name (and, although some of its speakers do not 
go as far as this, preferring to emphasize rather their local affiliations, there seems to 
be good reason for doing so at least tentatively), it may cover a population of perhaps 
20,000. Its main sub-groups are the Ke‘zjagana or Keijagana Jate about Taramu ; 


1 Field work was carried out by the writer during two periods, in 1951-52 and 1952-53, 
while in receipt of an Ohio State Fellowship awarded by the International Federation of University 
Women, and under the auspices of the Research Committee of the University of Sydney, and by 
her husband (R. Berndt) under the Department of Anthropology of that University. This paper 
was prepared in London while the writer was in receipt of a grant from the British Council. 

2 See A. Capell, ‘‘ Distribution of Languages in the Central Highlands, New Guinea,’’ Oceania, 
Vol. XIX, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. The phonetics used in this paper conform with those set out and 
employed by Dr. Capell. 

Rev. A. Ferichs, of the Lutheran Mission New Guinea at Raipinka, has done some work on 
the Kafe (Kamano) language. He has translated into that language a number of Biblical stories, 
Catechisms etc. The writer has a copy of this (duplicated, undated), but has seen only a few 
manuscript pages of Rev. Ferich’s grammatical notes. The interpreters used by members of 
the Lutheran Mission in this area are usually Kote (Kate) evangelists from the northern New 
Guinea coast, or second generation Kote who have learned the local language. 

Although Kafe is frequently referred to as Kamano, as it is in the Administrative records, 
this is not the people’s own name for their language. Since their own word is Kafe, it seems 
advisable to use this. Likewise, ‘‘ Usurufa’”’ is the Kafe and not the local pronunciation of 
“ Uturupa’”’: the writer has therefore decided to use the latter in preference to the former. 

* For more general information on this area, see also, e.g., R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ A Cargo Movement 
in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea,’ Oceania, Vol. XXIII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3; and 
C. H. Berndt, ‘‘ Socio-Cultural Change in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea,’’ South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 9, No. 1. 
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the Kemiju and Henagaru Jate; and the Friganu Jate, whose language is spoken 
and understood as far as Kami (14 miles by direct track from Goroka) although their 
territorial boundary lies a little to the south of there. My husband has concentrated 
on Jate, and particularly on the Ke‘zjagana variety, whereas my information con- 
cerning it is fragmentary. This paper, then, will deal with the three languages with 
which I am personally familiar, and will refer to Jate only incidentally. 


Now throughout the area under consideration the culture is, broadly speaking, 
much the same. There are of course numerous local variations. Thus among the 
Kafe, Uturupa and Jate the patrilineal clans are exogamous, whereas in most F9:re 
districts they appear to be endogamous.‘ The Kafe are influenced from the north 
and north-east by the Agarve and by cultural elements from the Markham Valley, 
while the Fo:re specialize in certain types of sorcery. There are, however, many 
major points in common, not merely in social organization, but also in sacred and 
non-sacred ritual and ceremony, and in mythology. The southern Kafe, Uturupa, 
Fo:re, and Ke‘zjagana and Kemiju Jate implicitly acknowledge a rather loose and 
tenuous sort of unity. Their constituent districts were actual or potential enemies 
or allies, who could be satisfactorily allocated to specific sections of the known world— 
as contrasted with “ strangers ’’ whose home territory could not be even vaguely 
identified. War, inter-marriage and trade offered the principal means of com- 
munication between these districts; and in the course of the spasmodic fighting 
there was some inter-movement of people among the four language groups. Some 
migrations were only temporary, members of a district returning to their own ground 
when a favourable opportunity arose. But when the intervention of European 
authority brought organized fighting to a close, some clan and lineage groups were 
living scattered among other villages in different language areas. Thus there are 
to-day, for instance, one small pocket of Ke‘zjagana Jate at Grufe, in southern 
Kafe territory, and another among south-eastern Kafe at Javavi: and a little cluster 
of Fo:re-speaking people is settled in Uturupa territory. There are possibly similar 
reasons for the presence of a couple of Gasup-speaking groups within the eastern 
Kafe and Fo:re areas (the main Gasup region being some distance to the north-east). 


One might expect, in the circumstances, a certain amount of borrowing or 
convergence to have taken place among these language groups, particularly as regards 
common elements which might be incorporated or reflected in their respective 
vocabularies. The sharing of a common body of culture need not be associated 
either with a common language or with structural similarities in language ; but 
continuous interaction between persons and groups of persons speaking different 
languages might lead to some superficial modification of differences. 


Although the language groups never function corporately, and their component 
districts acknowledge other ties which cut across the linguistic divisions, it is the 
language name which serves as a mark of formal identification transcending local 


“See R. M. Berndt, ‘‘ Kamano, Jate, Usurufa and Fo:re Kinship in the Eastern Highlands 
of New Guinea: A Preliminary Account,” Oceania (forthcoming). 
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differences and conflicting loyalties within them. The sharing of a common language 
has some emotional and behavioural implications, however infrequently these may 
be made explicit by its speakers. 


The northern Kafe (like the Agarve) refer to all those south of their own area 
as Fo:re, frequently including the Ke‘zjagana and Kemiju Jate under this heading 
as well. (The same term in the Goroka region is also used vaguely to indicate 
unidentified groups to the south.) To the northern Kafe the Fo:re represented the 
southern fringes of the known world: and conversely the Fo:re classify the Kafe 
with their northern neighbours about Kainantu under the one heading of ‘‘ Agarve,” 
the northern limit of known human existence. Even the southern Kafe rarely refer 
specifically to the Uturupa ; but contacts within this central zone are more frequent 
than in peripheral districts, and southern Kafe with no persona! knowledge of either 
Uturupa or Fo:re may nevertheless recognize that a distinction should be made 
between the two. In all cases except the northern Kafe, contacts with linguistic 
units to the east (Gasup, Taiora or Tairora, and so-called ‘‘ Ko:ga’”’) are slight, 
and largely although not entirely confined to intercourse between adjacent border 
districts. Geographical factors to some extent encourage (although they are not 
responsible for) this cleavage, for here and there tracts of ‘‘ unoccupied ”’ bush, 
mantling steep ridges, provide at least a symbolic barrier. On the western side there 
is no such clear division. Along some parts of the western Kafe-Uturupa-F9:re 
boundaries, as indeed throughout the whole area, are patches of apparently unin- 
habited bush : but in most cases these are owned and utilized by adjacent districts 
(or, rather, by the patrilineal clans which compose the districts). Similarly the Jate 
have fairly close contact with the groups on their western borders, to the east and 
south of Mount Michael, and towards the Chimbu area. 


Among the Kafe, Fo:re and Jate, bilingualism (if one may so term it) is probably 
much more common in the border districts than in those which have rather less 
frequent contact with people speaking languages other than theirown. The Uturupa 
case is a little different. Members of the three larger language units rarely trouble 
to learn Uturupa, except in matters involving continued personal contact—such as, 
especially, alien women married to Uturupa men. Most of the Uturupa, however, 
appear to hear if not speak at least one of the adjoining languages. Those whose 
stronger personal ties (e.g. with matri-kin) are to the north can converse in Kafe. 
Moiife, for instance, an Uturupa district, has been classified with the Kafe (Kamano) 
by the Administration because Kafe interpreters can be used there. Others, knowing 
virtually no Kafe, are fairly fluent in Fo:re. Nearly all, however, seem to have some 
knowledge of Jate. The Kemiju and Numparu Jate villages lie close to Ururupa 
territory, in some cases only 15-20 minutes’ walk away ; but it is not easy to find in 
these villages people who can express themselves easily in, or even understand more 
than a few words of, Uturupa. The onus is evidently on the Uturupa, as the smallest 
of these four groups, to become acquainted with the languages of their more numerous 
neighbours—who may or may not take the trouble to reciprocate. 
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Occasionally one hears native comments to the effect that Jate and Kafe are 
very much alike. Even though special experience is necessary before a speaker of 
one can understand the other, the two vocabularies are not entirely distinct, and 
there are acknowledged resemblances. No such comments have been recorded in 
respect of Kafe and Uturupa, Jate and Uturupa, or Fo:re and Uturupa. However, 
although Kafe and Fo:re are not mutually intelligible, some Kafe speakers have 
observed that the two languages give an overall impression of similarity. Fo:re, 
they say, has something familiar about it, and would not be impossible to learn if 
one were prepared to make an effort to acquire its vocabulary. 


None of these groups, by the way, claims any relationship with Gasup or other 
eastern language units. The present writer carried out no work in Gasup: but 
since items of Gasup vocabulary as given by Capell® seem to bear some resemblance 
to Uturupa, it is interesting to find that only a few Uturupa speakers knew anything 
of this language, and others who had only heard it described it as a completely alien 
tongue. 


Phonetics. 


A few points of similarity and difference may be noted here. In both Kafe and 
Fo:re 6, v, and w have been heard and recorded in the same context (cf. also local 
and personal names recorded by Administration and Mission, such as the Kafe 
district of Viteve, Bitebe, or Witewe). For Kafe f, however, Uturupa prefers #, 
and Fo:re v. In Kafe the use of 4 has semantic value, as it apparently does not in 
Jate, and certainly has not in Uturupa and Fo:re. Only Kafe uses the velar nasal y, 
and then usually only before certain consonants. Jate does not employ nasalizing 
consonants as Kafe does. Thus Kafe e-yka (participial form, “‘ come-you ”’) is in 
Jate simply e-ka; Kafe n2:-mpi, “ house-in,’’ becomes n9:-f1 in Jate—and so on. 
The Kafe y also presents difficulties to Uturupa and Fo:re speakers, who frequently 
fail to hear it, at least as an y. This leads to varied rendering of Kafe place names, 
even when the speaker is endeavouring to give the correct pronunciation. (Thus 
for ‘‘ Kapanka”’ an Uturupa speaker, with apparent effort, may produce the 
rendering “‘ Kampaka.’’) 

Fo:re seems to make rather less use of the glottal stop (this is a tentative impres- 
sion), and to employ the velar fricative ~ more frequently than the other languages, 
in place of ordinary g (although g has been used in this paper in lieu of y). The 
Lutheran Mission writes ‘“/”’ for what has been heard by the present writer and 
written in this paper as “‘7.”” In connection with the former, it should be observed 
that an important difference between Kafe and Jate lies in the latter’s substitution 
for r, or 1, of a gl combination which some Kafe speakers at last find difficult to 
reproduce, and which has been recorded as 8. The Kafe alveolar sibilants s and z 


5 A. Capell, ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 111-17, and Vol. XIX, No. 4, pp. 350-57. In the 
same study, similar resemblances in the matter of vocabulary elements may be found between 
Agarve and Uturupa, but speakers of these two languages neither “‘ hear ”’ each other nor recognize 
any similarities. 


®A. Capell, ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2, pp. 108-9. 
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are not semantically significant in either Uturupa or Jate, where they are usually 
replaced by either ¢ or 7 according to context ; s is however found: frequently in 
Uturupa and occasionally in Fo:re. The consonant-combination mt, like mp, is 
common in Kafe and Fo:re, Ferichs writes yt (in his orthography, yé) in his Biblical 
Kafe translations, but this was not heard by the present writer. In Uturupa the 
final vowel is said to be ideally, in both slow and fast speech, so faint as to be scarcely 
distinguishable : e.g., ma(ma) ‘‘ house,” #2:(ma) “‘ pig,” Ake(pa) place name. Despite 
this, the same endings were also recorded in both texts and conversation as -ma, -pa, 
and so on; and people from other areas speaking Uturupa apparently disregarded 
the “‘ correct” pronunciation. In Kafe there is not, apparently, a critical semantic 
distinction between u and 2:, but in Uturupa the two sounds are distinguished in 
certain cases where one refers to the first and one to the second person singular. 

All four languages make use of tones, or “ musical intonations,’’? but in no case 
do these appear to be semantic. The primary accent in a word, or sometimes in a 
cluster of words, is frequently accorded the highest pitch, the secondary accent 
medium pitch, and unaccented syllables the lowest pitch. However, tones are often 
dispensed with, and since they are not critical in so far as this paper is concerned will 
not be considered or signified here. It should be added that accent is rather more 
important in Fo:re than in the other languages, especially perhaps in certain verb 
forms. F9:re speakers, much more than others, often failed to recognize words which 
were deliberately read back to them with altered or considerably reduced stress. 
Nevertheless, the position of an accent in all these languages may be semantically 
critical: e.g. (in Kafe) ‘ka:nina, ‘“‘banana’’; ka:'ni:na, “ maggot,” or “ grub” 
(found in bananas, or in decaying animal matter). Stress is indicated in this paper 
only when it does not fall on the first syllable. 

At this juncture, it may be useful to glance at some of the details under a number 
of formal headings, bearing in mind the fact that these classifications are set out 
merely as a matter of convenience ; e.g., a ‘‘ verb ”’ in these languages is not entirely 
the same as a “ verb ” in English, but in a number of cases may show what we might 
regard as both “ verbal ’’ and “ noun ”’ qualities.*® 


Grammar. 


(1) Introduction. No attempt is made here to cover the whole field of 
grammatical resemblances and differences between the three languages. Apart 
from the fact that this would be out of the question in so short a paper, the notes 
set out here may be regarded as merely tentative, and fuller discussion must await 
detailed examination of available material. 

Owing to difficulties of interpretation, Kafe was used as the first and eventually 
the main medium of translation. A special effort was made to become independent 
of interpreters, for ordinary conversations at least, since very few people in this area 
spoke pidgin English, and the latter is in any case a most inadequate and undesirable 


7A. Capell, ibid., p. 110. 
®Cf. A. Capell, ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 3, p. 240. 
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medium. Even when a working knowledge was gained of the other two languages, 
translation into Kafe proved exceedingly useful for a clearer understanding of form 
and meaning. When necessary, Jate (Ke‘zjagana or Kemiju) was used as an 
additional medium, but only in order to reach a more satisfactory Kafe translation. 
While working in the Uturupa area, I recorded in and obtained some knowledge of 
Kafe and Uturupa, paying the minimum of attention to Fo:re and Jate. Efforts 
were made on several occasions to translate from Fo:re into Uturupa and then into 
Kafe, using speakers who knew all three languages: but this process proved too 
clumsy and confusing to be satisfactory, and so was abandoned in favour of working 
with only two languages at a time. Working later in the Fo:re area, I continued to 
record in Kafe, but dispensed for all practical purposes with Uturupa (which was 
neither spoken nor understood there) and concentrated on Fo:re. 


Now, an attempt to translate from one such language into another, to be 
successful, presupposes a sufficient knowledge, on the part of one’s informants, of 
both or all the languages in question. That is, these people are expected to have 
more than casual conversational proficiency ; they should be acquainted also with 
the more obscure word-forms in their own and the other language, as well as with 
grammatical usages in both. This does not mean, of course, that they can explicitly 
discuss the syntax and grammar, and so on, but that they are familiar with the 
meanings and uses of words in a way which enables them to offer equivalent trans- 
lations. Thus when confronted with the phrase “in the house,” they should be able 
to offer an appropriate response in the second language—not merely the word 
“house,” but the corresponding phrase or noun-form whenever this is available. 
This expectation is possibly unrealistic. One may indeed find numbers of people 
who can, if they wish, translate from one adjacent language to another without 
much difficulty in so far as ordinary everyday speech is concerned. Mistakes may 
occur, especially at critical points where the languages do not coincide in form and 
arrangement ; but on the whole these are not usually serious. In regard to verb- 
constructions, however, which in all these languages are rather more complex than 
noun-forms, translation offers some difficulties. Only by constantly recording texts, 
and to a lesser degree, in this context, conversations (for the longer verb-forms may 
be abbreviated there, and found more usually in, for example, monologues or in the 
recounting of myths and stories), can some consistence be established in the matter 
of such equivalents ; and even then elements of doubt may remain. As between 
two languages, one may have a number of associated verb forms where the other has 
only one, and vice versa. In such cases, especially, translation of approximate 
meaning is far easier to obtain than a more exact meaning with or without corres- 
ponding translation of the entire form in question. 


Elaborations or omissions in vocabulary in some cases may also affect the 
accuracy of a translation. Thus Kafe (and Jate), unlike Uturupa and Fo:re, employ 
the same word for “ yesterday ’’ and “ to-morrow,” relying on the context and on 
associated verbs to clarify the meaning. Similarly, Uturupa and F9:re use separate 
verb stems for “‘ do” or ‘‘ make ” on the one hand, and “ say,” or “ speak,” on the 
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other, while both Kafe and Jate employ one verb stem to signify both. Occasionally 
these differences lead to doubt or confusion in translation, where speakers are 
influenced by their feeling that there should, or should not, be a verbal distinction. 
Where one word has a number of meanings according to its context, the position is 
more straightforward: but even here difficulties may arise, as when a translator 
chooses the wrong meaning and so offers a wrong equivalent. 

Another source of error in translation is found where one language recognizes 
a certain phoneme as semantic, and another does not. Thus in translation from 
Uturupa into Kafe, and vice versa, trouble may occur in the use, or even in the 
perception of the initial Kafe 4. Uturupa (and Fo:re) speakers are not to be trusted 
here, being inclined to add an A when none is required, and to omit it when the 
context renders it necessary. Thus for Kafe ha:(ra), ‘‘ fight,” an Uturupa speaker 
may give the rendering a:(ra), “‘“woman,” and vice versa; or the verb stem 
he-, “ kill,” “‘ strike,” may be substituted for e-, ‘‘ come ”—and so on. 


Similarly, where the context is not entirely clear (or even, at times, when it is), 
a “foreign” speaker may hesitate when confronted with a word of which part 
lends itself to two different translations. Thus in Kafe ne- is a commonly used 
verbal prefix : but me- or na- is also an abbreviated form of the first person singular 
pronoun, which prefixed to a noun indicates possession, and prefixed to a verb 
indicates a direct or indirect object. In Uturupa, #i- as a prefixed pronoun form 
signifies possession or objective case through a number of persons (see Table) ; but 
ti- is also one form of the ordinary verb stem meaning “‘ say ’’ or “ speak.’’ More- 
over, the Uturupa equivalent of the Kafe verbal prefix me- is ke- ; but ke- may also 
be added to the pronoun prefix #i-. The Fo:re kana, “‘ that,” is less easily confused 
with the stem kuna-, “ come,” in that the former is usually associated with parts of 
speech other than verbs. Nevertheless, translators here are sometimes uncertain. 


Knowledge of these three languages was gained at first largely through the 
recording of texts, concentrating on myths, and on case histories and personal 
reminiscences. As mentioned, a special effort was made to become familiar with 
Kafe, as a preliminary medium of approach. While recording texts, supplemented 
by conversational material of a formal and informal kind, notice was taken of the 
contexts in which various noun- and verb-forms (for instance) occurred. Later on, 
such forms were discussed with groups of informants ; series of verb forms were gone 
through for person and number ; short sentences were compiled to illustrate various 
points of interest, and constructions previously recorded but not sufficiently clear 
were examined in a number of settings. Spending a certain amount of time on 
linguistic matters of this sort proved most rewarding, since it led to greater ease of 
communication with the people speaking these languages, and to a_ better 
understanding of their conversations and their ideas. Not everyone, of course, 
proved equally suitable for the “ straight ’’ recording of (e.g.) verb forms. A few 
people were not only willing but able to handle this problem which had been thrust 
on them, realizing its usefulness in bridging gaps in communication which interfered 
with direct contact, and giving careful thought to the selection of equivalents. 
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Others became restless and bored, or skipped from one verb form to another without 
paying much attention to context. This was not always a consequence of having 
to translate from one language into another, but applied also to sequences within 
one language where difficulties of that particular kind (that is, the search for corres- 
ponding forms) did not apply. 

Even when some elementary proficiency had been obtained, it was considered 
most unwise to dispense with an interpreter except on occasions when circumstances 
rendered this desirable. The presence of an interpreter provided a necessary check 
on the accuracy of translation, and a correction in the case of wrong grammatical 
forms (when others present, provided they understood the sense of, for instance, 
a question or a response, would rarely trouble to comment on the way on which it 
was phrased). 


(2) Prounouns. All three languages show the same range of cardinal pronouns, 
except that southern Kafe has no first person dual form.’ In none of them was the 
inclusive-exclusive distinction recorded. In all, pronoun-objects are found prefixed 
to verbs when this is considered necessary, although in F9:re the pronoun-object in 
question sometimes follows the main verb stem instead of preceding it, or is inter- 
polated between two elements of a compound stem, perhaps to ensure that the vowel 
of that stem does not lose its identity. E.g., “I tell you”: Kafe ka-sam-(u)-we ; 
Fo:re, u-ga-m-u-we ; Uturupa only, ma-m-une, although sometimes the pronoun- 
prefix #- is incorrectly added here with the meaning ‘“‘ you.” But whereas Kafe 
and Fo:re forms clearly signify person, and (except for the Kafe first person dual- 
plural identification) number, Uturupa forms usually fail to do so: for instance, 
they may be either used carelessly, or omitted altogether so that specific meaning 
must be inferred from the context. When no pronoun-object is attached to a verb 
in Kafe or Fo:re, this implies either that its inclusion is felt to be unnecessary, or 
that it indicates the third person singular pronoun prefix which these three languages 
frequently omit. E.g., “he will see you”: Kafe, ka-'ge-ga’h-i(j)e; Uturupa, 
ona-n-i(j)e; Fo:re, k-a’ga-k-i(j)e; “‘he will see him”: Kafe, either a-'ge-gah-i(j)e 
or, more usually, ge-gah-i(j)e ; Uturupa, ona-n-i(7)e; Fo:re, a’ga-k-i(j)e. When the 
pronoun-object is important, and may not be clear from the verb, the main pronoun 
may precede the verb. This device is particularly useful in Uturupa. The fact that 
only one form is used for the first person dual and plural in Kafe is not crucial for 
meaning, since number is indicated clearly in most verbs. In Uturupa, however, 
vagueness in the use of pronouns sometimes extends to the cardinal form, and may 
lead to confusion in associated verbs ; this may happen especially between the first 
person singular and first person plural (which have the same stem, ke-, although they 
are usually found as kema and keta respectively), and the first person dual and plural 
(although the former is usually found as kerata). 


* The form recorded by Capell (ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2, p. 120), was not found in the area 
under discussion, and Kafe speakers there did not recognize it. In a few cases they did indicate 
first person dual by duplicating the ordinary cardinal form (taga’va:taga:va:): but this construction 
is used in certain other contexts as well. 
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Similarly, Kafe and Fo:re can and do add certain abbreviated pronoun suffixes, 
as final suffixes, to qualify an adjective, noun or verb. E.g., “man, you”: Kafe, 
vahe(‘)-m9:-'ka (or ve-md:-ka); Fo:re, wasa’n-ama-ga, or ki:n-a‘ma-ga. Uturupa 
does not do this, and again the sense must be inferred from the context. 

Various forms of the cardinal pronoun are found in all three languages, though 
Kafe has probably a wider range of these. For the object of a verb as well as for 
the possessive case, the form is usually the same. E.g., second person singular : 
Kafe, kaga’ri‘ ; Uturupa, emi ; Fo:re, ket‘ (or kai‘). A slightly different form seems 
to suggest emphasis: Kafe, kaga'ri:ra ; Uturupa, enama; Fo:re, keipa. Kafe has 
a special suffix for movement towards: e.g., aga'ri-te-ga vu-o, ‘‘ him-towards (you, 
singular) go.” Emphasizing the pronoun-subject, for ‘‘ you yourself,” Kafe gives 
kagara-‘a (or kagara-ma) ; Uturupa, em9:‘, or sometimes e-va; Fo:re, kei-ma. For 
“you alone”’ (i.e., by yourself), Kafe gives kaga’ra-ke, sometimes kagara-ku, or 
kagara-ne (possibly with different shades of meaning); Uturupa, enama; Fo:re, 
kei-vane, sometimes keke. Other forms have also been recorded, but require further 
examination in context. Uturupa and Fo:re forms frequently use the uninflected 
suffix -ma, which is added to the pronoun stem in a variety of circumstances. In 
all these languages, as in the case of nouns, a special suffix is used to indicate an 
indirect object (e.g., speech or action concerning someone), or in conjunction with 
certain verbs which normally require this. Thus, “to, for, or concerning you ”’: 
Kafe, kagari-'kura, sometimes kaga'ri-ku; Uturupa, e-tava; Fo:re, kei-kava (kei- 
kawa). 

For parts of the body and most kinship terms, possession is commonly shown 
by an abbreviated form of the pronoun, used as a prefix. E.g., ‘‘my hand”: Kafe, 
n-a'za(na) ; Uturupa, ti-'ja:(ma) ; Fo:re, n-a’ja(pa). In Kafe, the possessive pronoun 
prefix follows the initial prefix which frequently signifies a kinship term. Thus, 
“my father’: Kafe, ne-n-afa‘ ; Uturupa, keti-'vo: ; Fo:re, n-a’va‘ ; ‘‘ your father ” : 
Kafe, ne-k-afa‘ ; Uturupa sometimes uses the shortened form #i-, but usually employs 
the possessive pronoun, e.g. ena-'v9: ; Fo:re, k-a'va‘. 

Except for parts of the body (although Fo:re allows this in some instances), the 
suffixed form of the possessive pronoun seems to be equally permissible in Kafe and 
Fo:re (not in Uturupa), and is freely used as an alternative if not preferred form. 
Fo:re, indeed, often employs the two simultaneously. Thus, “‘ my father”: Kafe, 
ne-fa‘-ni-(‘a) ; Fo:re, n-ava-'ne-mpa. For “‘ my house,” taking both alternatives, 
we find: Kafe, naga’ri‘n2:(na), or n2:-'ni:‘a ; Uturupa, only keti-'na:(ma) ; Fo:re, 
nei‘-na'ma(pa), or na:-n(t)a’ne. Where possessive suffixes are used, they normally 
follow immediately after the noun-stem they qualify, and before any affixes signifying 
noun case, direction or movement, etc. The pronoun suffix of address comes last 
of all. E.g., “in your house”: Kafe, n9:-'ka‘a-'fi: (house-your-in) ; Uturupa, only 
eni-'na:-upa (your-house-in) ; Fo:re, wa‘eri-ka-va (house-your-in). But, ‘‘ my father, 
you ” (agentive case): Kafe, ne-fa‘-'ni:-mo:-ka ; Uturupa, only keti-’v9:, since this 
particular term in Uturupa (like “‘ husband ” in Kafe) rarely takes the agentive case ; 
Fo:re, n-a'va(‘)-na-'ma-mpa-ga. 
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(3) Nouns. In these three languages, as in Jate, the noun shows less complexity 
than the verb. There is a limited range of case-endings, some of which are frequently 
omitted in ordinary fast speech. 

(1) The “‘ indirect object ” or “‘ dative ” is formed in the same way as in the case 
of pronouns, by the addition of special suffixes ; Kafe, -(y)ku, -(y)ku-ra ; Uturupa, 
-va (or -wa), -ta-va, -(j)ava, (or -ra-va) ; Fo:re, -ka-va,-va. Thus, “ to (or, concerning) 
her husband”: Kafe, ne-ve-yku-ra ; Uturupa, a-wait-'g2:ti-wa (initial a- being a 
third person singular possessive prefix and -g2:- a sign of the “‘ agentive ”’ case) ; 
Fo:re, a-'wai-ka-va (initial a- again signifying possession). 

(2) The “ agentive ’’ and “ instrumentive ’’ cases seem to be the same in these 
languages: Kafe, -m9:(‘), -m9:‘a; Uturupa, -g2:(ma), -ko:(ma); Fo:re, -a(‘)ma. A 
point which needs further attention, however, is that the same forms are used not 
only before transitive but also before certain intransitive verbs. This happens too 
frequently to be a matter of individual carelessness in speech : and perhaps another 
case is involved. In Kafe there is a tendency to interpose the suffix -m:- between 
a noun stem and some other qualifying suffix (e.g., the third person singular possessive 
pronoun suffix -‘a), before both transitive and intransitive verbs : e.g., g9:ra-m9:-‘a), 
“his (or her) blood ” (Uturupa, mazi-'g2:(ma)). The -‘a in a number of instances 
itself suggests, if not the “ agentive ” 
especially since personal names in Kafe always use this suffix in the latter context. 
In correct Kafe usage the object-sign -va should never directly follow its noun stem 
when this refers to an animate or potentially animate being, but must then always 
be preceded not only by the suffix -ma:(‘) but also by -f9:._ This is evidently to avoid 
confusion with the person-suffix -a, “‘I”’ ; but Jate dispenses with this requirement, 
apparently without resulting ambiguity (e.g., wai-m2:(‘)na corresponds with either 
Kafe form, va'he-m9:-‘na, ‘“‘ man, I,” or va’he-m9:-'fo:-na, where the na indicates the 
object of a verb). 

A few words in each language, usually terms of relationship, either do not take 
this type of suffix, or use it inconsistently : while a very few others, e.g., Uturupa, 

(a)wait'go:(ma), are rarely found without it. It is easier to isolate the suffixes used in 
Kafe and Uturupa than in Fo:re, since the -ma ending found there has a number of 
other uses as well. 


“e 


(3) Possession. Where two nouns come together, one being understood to show 
possession in relation to the other, Kafe regularly uses a special suffix (m-:-/2:) 
attached to the main noun stem, which precedes the noun so governed. E.g., 
va’ he-m9:-fa:‘ ka'va:-ma:-‘a, ‘‘ man’s dog,” the latter showing the ordinary agentive 
suffix. Occasionally this form is omitted, particularly in fast speech. It seems to 
apply chiefly to persons, or animate objects of various kinds (pigs, dogs, small animals, 
and so on): but numbers of exceptions may be found; e.g., m2:-m9:-fo:‘ ha:fa, 
house-of kunai grass, i.e., grass forming the roof of a particular house. In regard 
to the other languages, the position is less clear. Uturupa occasionally shows the 
form g2:-ra ; but a more satisfactory equivalent would seem to be g2:-ni:, -ni (or n-) 
being often used to indicate possession even in cases where Kafe does not. E.g., 


case, at least the subject of some action, — 
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“ whose child ? ”’ : Kafe, a’za:m9:fa'rave ? (who child), although one does occasionally 
hear the expected form, a’za-‘a (m9:ferave), who- (possessive sign) (child) ; Uturupa, 
na:wa-nt ja'po:a (who-possessive sign child) ; “ dog’s food’: Kafe, ‘ka’ra ne‘za(nei) ; 
but Uturupa, ija-’ko:-ni:‘ a:wa(re‘), for which the Kafe translation should probably 
be kara-mo:-'fo:‘ ne‘za(nei)—as in the case of “taro names”: . Kafe, za:-mo:-'fo:- 
(a)'gt:-‘a ; Uturupa, ja:-ko:-'n-awi-‘a. Cf., “under her husband’s eye(s) .. .”: 
Uturupa, a-wait-'g2:-ni o-ra-pa (her-husband-of eye-at (or towards)); but Kafe 
ne-ve-‘a a'vu-re-ga (husband-her eye-towards), where the possessive suffix -‘a, ‘‘ her,” 
corresponds not to the Uturupa suffix -ni but to the prefix a-, and is used in place of 
the more correct -m9:-f9:. In the Fo:re, the equivalent usuaily recorded is -ama-pa ; 
e.g., Kafe, ka’ra-m9:-‘a ; Fo:re, ka’ra(w)-ama-va ; “ dog” (“‘ agentive ”’ case) ; Kafe, 
ka’ra-m9:-f2:-(na) ; Fo:re, kera(w)-ama-pa, “ of dog.” This is unsatisfactory, since 
the Fo:re suffix -pa has a variety of uses, and in the above example is likely to be the 
equivalent of the Kafe ending -na. The material relating to this needs examination : 
but it is safe to say that Fo:re tends to avoid using a special form here. 


The suffix -m9:-f9: does not always signify possession, in its customary sense. 
It may, for instance, serve as what seems to be a special kind of locative, where 
Uturupa and Fo:re do not usually show a separate case; e.g., Kafe, a:ma-ma:-fa: 
“here ”’ (this-of). Or, since there is no sharp boundary between nouns and verbs in 
these languages, the suffix -m9:-f0: (like -m9:(‘a)) may also be added to words which 
are here treated as verbs. E.g., Kafe, ma’'ni:-‘n-e-m9:-'fo:-na, where ma'ni:-‘n-e 
is the third person singular independent past tense of the verb “‘ remain,” “ sit,” 
or “be”: so that a possible translation (depending on context) is ‘‘ concerning 
(or of) his remaining’’ Similar forms may be found in both Uturupa and Fo:re. 


(4) Subject and Object. Something has already been said (vide (2), above) 
concerning endings which denote the subject of a verb. Frequently, however, 
especially in fast speech, no such endings are used, the noun stem alone being con- 
sidered adequate. All three languages also make use of the uninflected noun (or 
verb ending -ma, occasionally emphasized as -m2:‘, but this is far more common in 
Uturupa and Fo:re than in Kafe. At other times Kafe may use the suffix -ra, but 
not in the case of all nouns (e.g. va’he-ra, man; a’fu-ra, pig; a:-ra, woman; but 
e.g. ho:2za, garden ; n2:-, house ; m9.fa’rave, child or boy, do not take this ending) : 
and this may indicate either the subject or the object of a verb. Cf., in third person 
singular cardinal pronoun, aga’ra, he (subject) and aga’ri:ra, him (direct or indirect 
object). (In other circumstances, the Kafe suffix -ra indicates not subject or object, 
but direction or location in time or space. See below.) However, a more commonly 
used object suffix in Kafe is -na, which only occasionally is used as a subject ending. 
In personal names, particularly, suffixed -ma (when not a pronoun form) almost 
invariably denotes the object of an action. (Jate uses -na consistently, and also in 
place of -ra. E.g., Jate afu-'na, “ pig,” a form not permissible in Kafe except with 
the connotation of a'fu-(‘)na, ‘ pig, I.”) Uturupa and Fo:re do not have separate 
equivalents for Kafe -ra and -ma ; Uturupa nearly always gives -ma, but Fo:re also 
has -va, -pa, or -na. 
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(5) Number. In none of these three languages (nor, for that matter, in Jate) 
is number consistently shown in nouns of any sort. Usually this is indicated quite 
plainly by the form of the accompanying words, or a relevant pronoun (e.g., ‘“‘ they 
two ’’) may be added to ensure clarity. In many cases where number is not indicated, 
this is probably because it is considered incidental. Thus, if a man goes animal 
hunting, it is not necessary to specify whether he is hunting animal (using this in a 
collective sense) or animals (emphasizing number). 


When specific number is important, a numeral may be added up to five, rarely 
up to ten. Or the word “ many” may be used. This does not usually alter the 
form of the noun : except that occasionally the final vowel may be raised, as happens 
in the case of stress, or an extra syllable may be added. Eg, “all the men,” or 
“many men”: Kafe, mi:ka‘ va'he-ri, or ha:kare va'he-ri ; Fo:re, a’‘ja:‘e(ma) gi:n-ane, 
or 1'g9:ma ki:'n-a-na-nei. Sometimes Kafe shows plural number by adding to the 
noun stem, as a final or near to final suffix, or usually following the agentive suffix 
-m:, the abbreviated form (-‘za-) of the third person plural cardinal pronoun zamagara 
(occasionally heard as -~ja, and jamagara, although this is the conventional Jate 
rather than Kafe form). Without listing all possible means of indicating the plural, 
we may note a few examples : e g , Kafe, “‘ man,” v(a’h)e-(ra), “‘ men,” va’he-(‘)m9:-‘za ; 
“men,” as contrasted with women, ve-ne'‘ne ; “‘ woman,” a:(va), ‘‘ women,” a:-‘ne, 
a:-‘nene, a:-‘ne-zaga (zaga being a general term for a creature, such as a small aminal, 
or a ‘thing,’ usually zana). Uturupa, “man” wa'’juk, or wa-'g2:(ma) (agent) ; 
“men,” ga’juk, or wa-ti-go:(ma) (agent). Fo:re, ‘“‘ man,” ki:n-a‘ma, or wasana(va) ; 
“men,” (especially) wana-gi(na) or wasana-mi:-va. 

However, the ordinary noun form is frequently employed without modification 
with either singular, dual or plural verb forms. This may be done casua!ly in the 
course of ordinary speech, or may have collective significance. Thus when two or 
more districts are associating for one purpose or another, or engaging in hostilities, 
they may be treated as individual units. The fighting men of each may be col- 
lectively described as “ he,’’ with a singular verb, or mention of the two (i.e., two 
districts or units) may be followed by a dual verb form. 


A few nouns have a special suffix indicating the plural e.g., Kafe, “‘ dog,” ka’ra ; 
“ dogs,” kara:-'mi-‘mi or ka'ra-ra’mi ; some equivalent forms have been recorded in 
Uturupa and Fo:re, but since some doubt is felt concerning them they will not be 
discussed here: there are also special suffixes indicating plural number in regard to 
relationship terms, but they too await later discussion. 


(6) A number of suffixes are associated with movement or action towards or 
away from some person or place, or with position in time and space. The main 
types of these are briefly indicated here. They may be used either singly or in 
clusters of two or three according to context. 


a, 46 


(a) “‘ on to,” “ in to” or “ for,” with a suggestion of movement leading towards 
the state described. (See also under 4, Verbs). Kafe, -re(‘) (occasionally 
-ra) ; Uturupa, -ra, -ta‘, sometimes -ka ; Fo:re, -ta, -ra, -re‘ sometimes -pa. 
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E.g., ‘‘ on to (the) rock’’: Kafe, have-re‘ ; Uturupa, 2:-ta-ka (the -ta being 
an intervening suffix) ; Fo:re, java-ta. A suffix with apparently much the 
same significance is Kafe -te, or -nte (though this resembles the stem of the 
verb “ put”) ; Uturupa, -ra(‘), or -ka; Fo:re, -ra. E.g., “ at (or by) (the) 
door”: Kafe, ka’sa-nte‘; Uturupa, 2:ta-ra; Fo:re, gave-ra; “‘ (salt for 
putting) on to (the) sweet potato(es)’’: Kafe, . . . zagu-n'te-ra ; Uturupa, 
. « « ka’ma-ra(‘); Fo:re,. . . t:sa‘wa-ra, 1:sa"‘wa-va-ra. 


An additional suffix frequently used seems to emphasize the process of 
movement. E.g., “to (the) garden”: Kafe, h9:'za-re-ga; Uturupa, 
jo:-pa; Fo:re, 79:-ga-ra; “to (the) house-place (or village)”: Kafe, 
nd:-nte-ga ; Uturupa, na:-u-p2; Fo:re, wa‘e-ra, or wa'‘e-ri-va, sometimes 
wa'‘e-ra-pa. 


a? 66 a? 66 


at, inside, within,” shown by a number of locative suffixes. E.g., 
“in (the) house ’’: Kafe, 9:-mp1, n9:-m'pi-yka; Uturupa, na:-u:-pa (as 
above) ; Fo:re, na:-(ma)-pi-nti ; “‘ on (the) tree,”’ or “ among (the) trees ”’ : 
Kafe, jafa-fi, jafa-'fi-yka ; Uturupa, ja’-ju-pa, ja-'ju‘-n9:-va ; Fo:re, ja:-u-vt, 
ja:-u-"vi-ntt ; “in (the) water”: Kafe, ti:-mpi; Uturupa, 9:-pi; Fo:re, 
wani-pi. Similarly, in regard to time: “in (the) morning”: Kafe, 
nen'tera-mpi ; Uturupa, ava:ja-pi ; Fo:re, igita~-pa ; “‘ on one occasion,”’ or 
“at one time”: Kafe, mu‘g2:-pi:; Uturupa, m9:ra-pi, m9:ra-vi: ; Fo:re, 
ka:(pa)-v1-. 
“from,” “‘ away from,’’ usually shown by a final suffix which may on 
occasion follow suffixes from either (a) or (b) above. E.g., “from (the) 
tree,” “‘from (the) woods”: Kafe, jafa-'fi-nti, jafa-'fi-yka-ti ; Uturupa, 
ja-'ju-pa-ke, ja-'ju‘-n9:-va-ke ; Fo:re, ja:-u:-'vi-sa, ja:-u:-'vi-nti-sa ; “‘ from 
(the) house,” “from (the) village”; Kafe, 9:-m'pi-nti, n2:-m'pi-yka-ti, 
n2:-nte-ti, n9:-nte-ga-'ti ; Uturupa, na:u:-ke, na-'u-pa-ke ; Fo:re, na:-(ma)- 
"pi-nti-sa, wa‘eri-sa; ‘‘from (the) rock”: Kafe, have-re-'ti; Uturupa, 
9:-ta-ka-'ke ; Fo:re, java-ta-sa. 


Another form found in this context signifies movement from within a 
certain radius towards some understood centre. E.g., (men) “ from various 
places (or villages)”: Kafe, 29:-y'ku‘-n2:-y'ku‘. . .; Uturupa, na-u‘-'na:-u: 

.; Fo:re, wa‘eri-wa‘eri-(sa) or na-'ma-ma-'pinti-sa, where duplication of 
suffix -ma to noun stem na- (house) indicates a plural. An additional form 
is found in Kafe, using the word va’he‘, man: thus, 2:-va’he‘-'na:-va'he'. 
Or, “‘ from various gardens”: Kafe, h2:za-'gu-h9:za-'gu ; Uturupa, 79:-ta- 
va-'j2:-ta-va ; Fo:re, 79:-ga-sa-'j9:-ga-sa. 


(ad) “ with,” “ together with,” indicated by a final suffix which may be attached 


to one or all of the nouns (or pronouns, or personal names) concerned : 
Kafe, -‘ene ; Uturupa, -te ; Fo:re, -ge (-ga-ra). E.g., “ with her husband ”’ : 
Kafe, neve'-ene ; Uturupa, a-wait-'g2:-te; Fo:re, a-'wai-ka-ge. 
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(4) Verbs. The verb, in these three languages (as in Jate), offers the greatest 
variety of forms, and leads to the greatest difficulties in translation from one to 
another. Although there were to be found people (chiefly Uturupa) who spoke all 
three, and Jate as well, their proficiency did not extend to a complete coverage of all 
verb forms. For some, almost any equivalent would do. Provided the meaning of 
the verb stem was indicated, the niceties of tense, and occasionally of person, were 
virtually ignored. Others, rather more conscientious, were evidently unacquainted 
with the forms corresponding, in the other languages, to those which they used as a 
matter of habit in their own: and when pressed for equivalents they were usually 
inconsistent from one occasion to another. Through persistence, however, and 
accumulation of a large body of textual material in which regularities and differences 
could be examined, it was possible to obtain some understanding of the extent to 
which the three verb systems paralleled one another. 


The same broad principle applies here as in the case of the Kuman and related 
languages further west. That is, “‘ Conjugation is carried out by a series of verbal 
suffixes.”4! The verb here, too, is “. . . generally a monosyllabic or disyllabic base, 
on to which numerous affixes are added to produce the various forms for person, 
number, tense and mood . . . Compound expressions may be built up by a combina- 
tion of verbal bases. . .”!* In many cases, while the consonant of the verb stem 
remains constant, the main vowel associated with it may change within certain 
recognized limits according to the form involved. E.g., the bare stem of the verb 
“ go,” in Kafe is v-, but in certain contexts this stem may be found as vu-, vi-, or va- ; 


similarly with “ say ’"—h-, or hu-, hi-, or ha-, and so on. Fo:re, “say,” shows 
j-, jo-, or je-- Uturupa, “ say ”’ shows #-, or tu-, ti- or te-; and “go” w-, or wi-, 
we- or (w)2:-; Uturupa “ go” is frequently shown, especially in ‘“‘ independent ”’ 


tense forms, as g- or g2:-, but this is possibly a compound form g?:w, or gw9:, being 
the w- stem made less ambiguous (e.g., less like the verb “‘ come ’’) by the addition 
of the prefix g2:-, often used to indicate direction or intention. 


Nevertheless, the regular construction of verb forms in Kafe, Uturupa and Fo:re 
(and in Jate) makes these languages much easier to learn than if there were a profusion 
of irregular forms. Once familiar with the relevant rules, which cover such minor 
variations as the fact that, in Kafe, a few verbs take 7 instead of a in the second 
person singular, second and third person dual and plural of independent suffixes, one 
can with reasonable certainty predict what compounds any given verb will form in 
various contexts. In fact possibly on account of the more important part they play 
in these languages, verbal constructions appear to be rather more consistent than 


10 A. Capell (ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2, p. 122) classifies ‘‘ Fo:re’’ with the Agarabi (Agarve) 
language cluster, and comments that the verb system in these languages is ‘‘ comparatively 
simple ” as contrasted with that of Kafe (Kamano) and associated languages. He notes, however 
(pp. 115-7), that further investigation among Agarve and related languages might reveal greater 
complexity in the verb. 

11 A. Capell, ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 3, p. 235. 


12 Ibid., p. 238. 
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st nouns, even in rapid or abbreviated speech (e.g., in carrying on a shouted conversation 
aa across a valley). 
all In each language, certain verbs are used only impersonally : not, “ I am cold,” 
all but “he is cold’; not “he likes you,” but “it pleases (or affects) him concerning 
of you,” and so on. This usage is consistent in all cases: but we shall not deal with 
ss it here. 

: ne Without considering all the tenses shown in these verbs, then, we may glance 
; . at some of the main forms, arranged under a number of broad headings. 
lly A. Main Indicative Forms. 
ind (t) ‘ Independent ”’ verbs: not affected by following verbs. 
or (a) A simple tense form which frequently refers to the present, but in some cases 
na is used so vaguely that it may well be described as aorist. It is formed by 
the addition, to the main verb stem, of an ending which varies (in its main 
ted vowel or consonant, or both) through all persons, except that the second and 
bal third person dual are the same, and also the second and third person plural. 
aSe, E.g., “I say (talk, or speak) ’’: Kafe, A-u-we; Uturupa, t-u-ne (but “I 
son, make, or do,” «:-ne)!* ; Fo:re, j-u-we (but “ I make, or do,” w-we, occasionally 
ina- p-u-we) ; “he goes”: Kafe, v-i(j)e; Uturupa, g2--(i)je; Fo:re, wa-(j)e. 
one However, other tenses may be derived from this form by the interpolation of 
mn certain suffixes between the verb stem and this “ independent ” ending. 
va-: (5) Immediate past, also vague in some contexts. F9:re seems to have no 
ows equivalent, or at least none in everyday use, although initial » (as in the 
wi-, above example) may signify something of this sort. It is formed by adding 
nt” a prefix (Kafe, me-; Uturupa, ke-) to the above form a. E.g., “I have 
eing just said”: Kafe, ne-h-u-we ; Uturupa, ke-t-w-ne; ‘‘he has just gone ”’ : 
tion ne-'v-i(j)e ; Uturupa, ke-g2:-i(j)e. This prefix may also be used with 
participial forms. 
Pees (c) More remote past, indicating perhaps a completed action (or “ perfect ’’), 
silieiad but often a continued past action (‘‘ past imperfect”). It is formed by 
Linor adding to the simple verb stem the “independent ” ending as in (a), but 
oii with a special intervening particle which may be described as an independent 
oii past sign. (Kafe, -‘n-; Uturupa, -ka- (or ke), -ra, or -ta-; Fo:re, -nt-). 
et am E.g., “I said (or, was saying)”’: Kafe, hu-‘n-w-we ; Uturupa, ti-’ra-u-ne ; 
play Fo:re, (j)u-ni-u-we; “he went”: Kafe, vu-‘n-e; Uturupa, g2:(w)-ra-i ; 
thos Fo:re, wa-nt-i(j)e. There are a few irregular constructions here, a common 
example being the Uturupa verb “stay,” or “sit’”’ (ma- or wai-: Kafe, 
garve) ma'ni- or me-; Fo:re, mi-, or wai-). The vague present and the far future 
tively forms are regular (‘‘ he stays,” ma-(i)je; “‘ he will stay,” ma-n-i(j)e) ; but 
enero the more remote past shows either -j-, or no consonantal suffix of this sort 
13 Occasionally, especially in compounds, this is easily confused with the verb “‘ come” 
(e.g., ()’j-u-ne). 
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at all, instead of k, 7 or ¢ (ma-(7), or ma-‘e-). This is perhaps because there 
is some duplication of verb forms here: mare is the stem of the verb “ put ” 
(Kafe, n’te-; Fo:re, mara(u)-), and ma-'k(e)- the remote past of the same 
verb (Kafe, n’te-‘n-, Fo:re, mara-nt-). Other suffixes may be used in place 
of the independent ending, resulting in participial constructions. 


Far future. This is formed by the addition to the verb stem of the 
“independent ” ending as in (a), but with a special intervening particle 
which may be described as an independent future sign (Kafe, -gah-.; Uturupa, 
-m- or -j-; Fo:re, -k-). E.g., “I shall say’: Kafe, hu-gah-u-we ; Uturupa, 
ti-'n-u-ne ; Fo:re, (j)u-k-u-we ; “ he willgo”: Kafe, vu-ga’h-i(j)e ; Uturupa, 
ka:(wa)-n-i(j)e; Fo:re, wa-k-t(7)e. 

(e) Any of the above ((a), (0), (c) or (d)) may in Kafe (with a slight modification 
of the final vowel) or in Uturupa (with a dropping or modifying of the final 
syllable) take an uninflected suffix which sometimes is only emphatic but 
frequently, in context, suggests an immediate-future, proposed action with a 
strong element of certainty or deliberate intention. (Kafe, -ki or -gi, 
usually preceded by another suffix -na or by m nasalized to y; Uturupa, 
-po: or v9:(‘).) E.g., “I was about to say”: Kafe, hu-‘n-(u)wa-yki ; 
Uturupa, ti-’va-u-p2: ; “‘ he is about to go”: Kafe, v-i(7)a-yki ; Uturupa, 
g2:-t:-v9:. Alternatives to these, apparently indicating stronger emphasis, 
are, e.g., Kafe, hu-‘n-(u)wa-na-'gi, v-i'(j)a-na-'gi (as in Jate); Uturupa, 
ti-'ra-u-mani-v9:, g2:-i-mani-v9:. F9:re does not seem to have a consistently 
corresponding form. Allegedly exact equivalents were offered from time to 
time, either in translating from Kafe or vice versa, but cannot be accepted as 
satisfactory without further examination. (The addition of person-suffixes 
to this form gives a participial construction, dependent on a following verb.) 


& 
— 


> 


Doubt, hesitation, or indecision may be suggested by the insertion of a suffix 
(Kafe, -an-; Uturupa, -ma or -ma; Fo:re, very occasionally -n- or -s-) 
between the verb stem and its suffixes. FE.g., ‘‘ what am I to say ?”’ (near 
future): Kafe, na: h-a'n-uwe ?; Uturupa, nina t-u-na-ne? It is also used 
in conjunction with conditional forms. But Fo:re and Uturupa regularly 
seem to prefer the ordinary future form ((d) above). Both Fo:re and 
Uturupa speakers frequently insert this suffix into Kafe translations, particu- 
larly in conditional forms, or when they apparently feel that there is in the 
context some element of uncertainty. 


(2) ‘‘ Dependent ” Verb Forms: affected by following verb or clause. All these 
forms are incomplete in themselves, and show by their suffixes that another verb is 
expected to follow. Where conjunctions are so few in number, constructions of 
this kind are especially important, serving as they do to link one action with another 
in a meaningful sequence. 


“ Participial ’’ Forms.—All three languages (and Jate) make considerable use 
of what may be called participial forms, frequently in series of three or more com- 
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pleted by an “independent” verb. Very occasionally these forms are used alone, 
but then a following verb is always understood. When such forms were being 
finally checked for person and significance (i.e., out of textual context), informants 
insisted on adding a finite verb in each sequence (except in certain imperative forms), 
declaring that otherwise the suffixes in question could not be used. They either 
added a finite verb, grew confused and began to discuss imperative constructions, 
or changed the forms to render them “ independent.’’ Almost every form in one 
language has a close parallel in the other two, even though there may be minor 
differences in construction. An important distinction, however, is that both Uturupa 
and Fo:re have an uninflected suffix (-ma) which they employ freely in place of the 
available inflected suffixes, especially in everyday speech. Kafe also has an unin- 
flected ending -ma, but employs this as a rule not as an alternative suffix but as an 
additional emphatic particle (for which the Uturupa equivalent is usually mo:*). 
The significance of all these participial forms is not entirely clear, particularly since 
most of the relevant textual material has not been examined. Thus one may find 
such an example as this: “she ate, and finishing eating, ‘ that’s all, I’ve eaten,’ 
she said ‘I eat indeed!’ ”’ (lit., ‘‘ ate-(she) eat-(just having) finish eat-(I) say-(she) 
eat-(I)-indeed): Kafe, me-‘n-e(j)e me-te-no:‘, sa: n-9:-'we hu-nd:‘, n-0:-wa-y'ki' ; 
Uturupa, na-'ra-i(j)e na-tu'we-na, a:‘ na-u-'ne te-na, na-u-po:'; Fo:re, na-nt-i(j)e 
na-'tate-gi-na, a‘ na-u'we ju-'gi-na (or 72:-‘gi-na), na-u-we(-'o).’"” The main forms 
are as follows : 


(i) Verb stem plus glottal stop. This is found in Kafe only when the stem in 
question is being used as auxiliary to a main verb which follows it fairly 
closely : a similar usage is found in Uturupa and Fo:re. (E.g., “ he planted 
here and there. . . ” lit. “ go-plant come-plant he-did”’: Kafe, mo:-ka'ri:‘ 
eme-ka'ri:* hu-‘n-e; Uturupa, m9:-uve ma:-uve u-'ra-t; Fo:re, me-'guri 
ampa-'guri p-u-n't-t). However, in Uturupa and Fo:re this form is regularly 
employed to indicate the first person singular, as subject of either this or 
the following verb, as in (ii) below. (That is, there may or may not be a 
change of subject.) 


(ii 


~— 


Verb stem plus suffix indicating anticipated subject (or rarely, and perhaps 
incorrectly anticipated object). (Here Uturupa and Fo:re may substitute 
the uninflected suffix -ma.) As a rule (as one might perhaps expect, since 
in this form only the suffix can show person and number) there is no change 
of subject. Translation may be made in terms of a present participle ; 
but this is unsatisfactory, since the form itself does not signify tense or 
sequence, but merely the fact that a certain action is performed, in a series 
of actions. As Capell says'* in speaking of the Chimbu languages: 
“. . . The addition of the personal endings to the stem of the verb gives a 
tense which is best described as aorist: it may show a vague present or a 
past. It shows state or action rather than tense.” E.g., “‘ taking and 


14 A. Capell, ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 3, p. 240. 
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eating (the) pig he goes (or comes) down to (the) village clearing,’’ lit. 
“ pig take-(he) eat-(he) clearing-to goes-down-(he) ”’: Kafe, a'fu-ra eri-no:‘ 
ne-ne-no:, guma-te-ga ri’m-i(j)e (or tim-i(j)e) ; Uturupa, p9:-me ma’(me)-na 
ke-ne-na, ma:-pa‘a ku'k-i(j)e (or gum-i(j)e); Fo:re, jaga’va me-(ma)-'gina 
na-(ma)-gina, guma-ta-pa rum-i'(j)e (or, tum-t(j)e). Here Kafe and Uturupa 
use the verbal prefix ne- before the participle, as Kafe frequently does in 
the case of this particular verb, which is otherwise easily confused with a 
similar form of the verb ‘‘ come ’—e-n9:‘, or n(e)-’en9:‘. Fo:re shows an 
additional syllable -ma; perhaps because in such a sequence, where the 
subject is presumably clear, Fo:re speakers often dispense with the formal 
suffix—e.g., jagava me-ma na-ma . . . etc., and so the anticipated subject 
suffix is frequently added to this. 

Instead of the simple verb stem, the ‘“‘ past independent ” form of the 
verb may be used, and followed by the ordinary anticipated subject suffix. 
This has a conjunctive effect, linking the verb with others instead of leaving 
it as an isolated unit. E.g., ‘‘ we-two put (or, were putting), and we 
two ...,” or, “he put (or, was putting), and we two...”: Kafe, 
n'te-‘n-e-ta . . .; Uturupa, ma-’k-e-ka . . .; Fo:re, mara-m't-a-ra. There 
is no change of vowel to indicate change of subject in the main verb ; 
occasionally one encounters a form which seems to contradict this, but such 
exceptions seem to be abbreviated forms of the participial constructions 
mentioned in (v) below. 

Another reason for using the form discussed above (stem plus 
anticipated subject suffix) is to draw attention to an action which goes on 
for a long time. Here the main verb stem is repeated as many times as the 
speaker considers necessary, and may or may not take the anticipated 
subject suffix before the next verb. Thus, one way (there are a number of 
alternative forms) of saying that a person keeps on eating is, in Kafe, 
ne-ne-ne-ne . . ., in Fo:re or Uturupa na-na-'na-na-na . . .; but Uturupa 
and Fo:re seem to prefer to use the -ma ending, or to add other participial 
suffixes ; and Kafe uses this form less frequently than it does the con- 
ventional form mentioned above. 

The anticipated-subject suffix in Kafe, in all except the third person 
singular and dual, is actually a shortened form of the ordinary cardinal 
pronoun, and thus easy to recognize. This is not so in Uturupa, apart from 
one or two superficial resemblances, and in Fo:re this suffix can be cor- 
related with the relevant pronouns in only a couple of persons. 


Verb stem plus suffix (Kafe, -te-; Uturupa, -tuwe-, -tare-, rarely, -te- ; 
Fo:re, -te-, or -se-, -ra-te-, -ta-te-, -ga-te-) plus anticipated subject suffix. 
Occasionally, in Kafe as well as in Uturupa and Fo:re, the latter suffix 
may be dropped in fast speech in a straightforward series, or in a sequence 
where the final verb is first person (sometimes second or third) dual or 
plural, and replaced by a glottal stop. The presence of alternative forms 
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in Uturupa and Fo:re suggest that different shades of translation could be 
found were a satisfactory medium available; but all are consistently 
given in response to Kafe -te-, and apart from participial forms mentioned 
in (v) below a preliminary examination seems to show no marked difference 
in usage. Since the suffix referred to here does not change for person or 
number, this form is often used in contexts where there is no change of 
subject. However, it seems to be found just as frequently in cases where 
the subject does change. Then the subject of the main verb is in many 
examples taken to be the third person, either singular or plural, but is not 
limited to these. 

The significance of this suffix may be that it shows close relationship 
in time between the action of the verb to which it is attached and that of the 
following verb ; or it may indicate that the action in its own verb is being 
completed, or is not yet completed. Although exceptions may be found,!* 
the way in which this suffix is used shows this correlation fairly consistently 
in participial constructions. Thus the example mentioned in (ii) above 
would here be altered ; “as soon as he has taken and eaten (the) pig he 
goes (comes) down to (the) village clearing,’ or “ first taking and eating 
(the) pig ... etc.” : Kafe, a'fu-(ra) e’ri:-te-no:‘ ne-te-no:‘, guma-te-ga 
ri'm-(t)je ; Uturupa, p2:-(ma) ma-'te-na na-(ma)-tu'we-na, ma:-pa‘a ku'k-i(j)e ; 
Fo:re, jagava me-(ma)-'tate-’gina na-tate-'gina, guma-ta-pa rum-i(j)e. In 
this case, however, since it is the eating and not the taking which directly 
precedes the action of going, one is just as likely to find the first participle 
as simply eri-n9:‘, ma’me-na, me-ma-gina, or in Kafe as a stem virtually 
attached to the second participial (evi-’ne-te-n9:‘). There is also a tendency 
in Kafe to avoid the use of this particular suffix by itself in such verbs as 
take, say, kill (or fight), replacing it or frequently preceding it by the very 
commonly used stem of the verb “ put,” thus altering the meaning to 
“take (and) put,” ert-nte-(te)-no:‘. When this happens, or even when 
the Kafe shows merely -te, the Uturupa and Fo:re forms regularly alter 
to conform with this, adding the corresponding “ put” stem: Uturupa, 
ma-ma're-(tuwe)-na ; Fo:re, me-ma'ra-(te)-gina. The significance of the 
-ma suffix immediately following the verb stem in the first participial is not 
clear: it is quite common in this type of compound verb, and said to have 
the same significance in both Uturupa and F9:re—though this significance 
is not explained, and Kafe has no corresponding particle. As an example 
of the suffix under discussion showing change of subject, we may take, 
“as soon as he sees it and tells me, I shall come ”’ (lit., “ see-(having-he) 
me-tell-(having)-I come-will-(I)”): Kafe, ge-te-no:‘ na-sa'mi:-te-‘na 
e-gah-u'we; Uturupa, ona-tu'we-na ti-’mami-tu'we' je-n-une; Fo:re, 
a(ga)-’tate-gina (or a’ga-te-gina) u-na-mi-te’ ka'na-k-uwe. 


15 For instance, when this suffix is used in Kafe in a construction which otherwise resembles 
the “‘ vague present ” mentioned above, resulting in a type of past tense, which both Uturupa 
and Fo:re translate by past independent forms: e.g. ‘‘ I finished speaking,” hu-t-u-we. 
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(iv) In the above case, change of subject can be indicated only by the context. 


There is no other way of showing the subject of the verb as separate from 
that of the following verb. A special suffix added to the verb stem, however, 
can be used for this purpose, and can be followed by the usual anticipated 
subject suffix. (Occasionally this suffix is followed by the “ independent ”’ 
ending and not by a participial suffix.) The subject-indicating suffix 
changes its main vowel and following consonant to signify both person and 
number (see table), but it is not usual (though many examples can be 
found) to do this if the subject remains the same. 


As with the above suffix (iii), the anticipated-subject suffix may have a 
retrospective effect, so that what appears to be, for instance, a third person 
singular form with an anticipated-first person singular suffix may be 
regarded as having a first person singular subject. This is especially likely 
in respect of a few verbs in all three languages which may be shown in 
either of two ways—by an ordinary stem, or by a special prefix (e.g., the 
ordinary verb stem meaning “come,” or a prefix indicating “ direction 
towards’). However, in the latter case, when there is no change of subject 
it is simpler to add the specific prefix to the following verb stem, instead of 
having two separate words. It is possible that where this suffix is used the 
action of the verb to which it is attached and that of the following verb are 
felt to be less closely linked in time than in the case of the suffix mentioned 
in (iii) above. Numerous examples seem to suggest this, but further 
analysis is needed. Thus, ‘“‘ when (or, after) he has come (gone) down and 
looked, he will stay ’’: Kafe, t’mi:-ge-no:‘ ne-ge-ge-no:‘ ma'ni:-ga'h-i(j)e ; 
Uturupa, gumi-ta-na k(e)-ona(t)-ta-na (or k(e)-’ona-we(t)-na) ma:-n-i(j)e ; 
Fo:re, tumu-'ga-na agau-'ga-na wai-k-i(j)e ; ‘‘ when (or, after) I have come 
(gone) down and seen (him), he will stay”’: Kafe, t1’m-u-ge-(‘na) (less 
correctly, ti’mi:-ge-‘na) ne-g-9:-ge-n9:‘ ma'ni:-gah-i(j)e ; Uturupa, gum-u-na‘ 
R(e)-’0-u-na-na_ ma:-(n)-1(j)e; Fo:re, tumu-wa-ga’ agau-u-ga-na (or, 
ag-2:-ga-na) wai-k-i(j)e. Or, ‘ when they (plural) have come (gone) down 
and seen them both, both will stay’: Kafe, tim’i-ge-‘za (or, ti’m-a-ge-‘za) 
zana-'g-a-ge-"ke ma'ni:-gah-a‘e; Uturupa, gumi-ta-ta (or, gu’m-a-wa-ta) 
jet(t)-’ona-ta-ta(rata) ma-'j-uje; Fo:re, tumu-'gi-ni (or, tumu-u-'gu-ni) 
i:si-'gau-u-gu-'nisi wai-k-t'vese. 

Without giving further examples, we can see from these some of the 
fundamental points involved. In each language, the vowel in certain forms 
changes for person. The change of consonant for person and number is 
less clear in the Kafe example, since the consonant (-g) is the same for the 
first and third person singular, and second and third person plural; in 
other cases it changes to -k- or -yk-. In Uturupa, however, as above, this 
suffix becomes -na- when following a vowel indicating first person singular. 
In this kind of construction it also changes to -(w)a- following a vowel 
indicating third person plural (or occasionally following a prefixed pronoun 
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showing third person plural), but becomes -ja- in the case of the first or 
third person dual, and for third person singular (occasionally third person 
plural) is simply -ta- or -sa-. In Fo:re the vowel also changes for person, 
but here there is a slight difference between the Kafe and Uturupa suffixes 
on the one hand, and the Fo:re on the other. Strictly speaking, the Fo:re 
equivalent of Kafe -n2:‘ is not usually -na but gi-na. However, in these 
particular forms we are discussing, the change of vowel indicating the 
subject of the verb in question takes place not immediately after the verb 
stem (although this may happen too), but following the -g- of this suffix : 
whereas it is the second part of the suffix which changes to indicate the 
anticipated subject. (In other forms, though not in this, the -g- part of 
the suffix may be omitted: as when the anticipated person suffix follows 
directly after the ‘‘ past independent ” verb form noted above.) 


Instead of the simple verb stem, the “ past independent ”’ form may be 
employed, and followed by these suffixes in the ordinary way, with or 
without change of vowel or consonant. 


In many Kafe verbs, -u- following the verb stem and preceding this 
particular suffix (-ge) signifies a first person singular form. Thus hu-ge-no:‘ 
could be expected to mean, “I having spoken, he. . .”’: but in the verb 
“say,” or “ speak,” and occasionally in the verb “ go,” this construction 
(-~ plus -ge) can be used for all persons, according to context. Uturupa 
shows a comparable. usage, in that the suffix -wa(i), which corresponds to 
Kafe -ge when the latter precedes the -te suffix, otherwise usually only when 
the subject is third person plural, can also be used in this way. Thus for 
hu-ge-no:‘, with first person singular subject, the Uturupa equivalent is 
tu-na-na: but when this has a third person singular subject the Uturupa 
equivalent is ti-'wa(i)-na. For the ordinary Kafe hi-ge-no:‘, with third 
person singular subject, the Uturupa equivalent is éi:-ta-na. 


The two suffixes discussed in (iii) and (iv) may be combined, in either of 
two ways. 

In the first, Kafe -te- (see (iii)) may be preceded by -ge- (Kafe, third 
person singular suffix), with equivalent constructions in Uturupa and Fo:re. 
Then neither of these suffixes will change for person or number ; but they 
will usually be followed by an anticipated subject suffix, and there may or 
may not be a change of subject. The meaning of this form is not clear, 
unless (as is certainly the case in some contexts) it suggests that as soon 
as the action shown in the first verb was completed, it was followed by the 
action shown in the next verb or series of verbs. (E.g., “he finished 
talking, and then he. . .”: Kafe, hu-'ge-te-no:‘ ; Uturupa, te-’wa-ta're-na ; 
Fo:re, u-ga-'gate-'gi-na.) 

In the second type, which is more common, the suffix shown in (iii) 
may precede the suffix shown in (iv). Then both will change to show 
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person and number—in Kafe, by a change of vowel and consonant. There 
are corresponding though not identical changes in Uturupa and Fo:re. 
This form apparently indicates that the action shown in the verb was more 
or less completely finished before being followed by the action shown in the 
following verb or in the final verb of a series (possibly a type of pluperfect). 
In a simple example, no change of subject is indicated ; e.g., “‘ when (or 
after) he had finished fighting, he. . .’’: Kafe, he-te-ge-no:‘. . . ; Uturupa, 
i:ka-tu'we-ta-na (or, ama-tu'we-ta-na) ...; Fo:re, (e)gu-'gaso-'ga-na . . . 
But, “‘when all had gone, they two...”: Kafe, vu-t-a-ge-ke ...; 
Uturupa, (k2:)u-tu’wa-u-wa-ta(rata) ; Fo:re, wa-ga's-u:-gu-'ni:si ; or, ““ when 
I had finished fighting, we two. . .”’: Kafe, he-t-0:-ge-ta . . .; Uturupa, 
t-ka-tu'wa-u-na-ka . . .; Fo:re, (e)gu-‘gas-u-ga-ra . . . In its more usual 
form this construction substitutes for the Kafe -¢ suffix the stem of the verb 
“put.” Thus: Kafe, he-nt-9:-ge-ta ; Uturupa, tka-ma'ra-u-na-ka ; Fo:re, 
(e)gu-'mara-u-ga-ra. 


B. Conditional or Subjunctive (Irrealis). 


The sign of this mood in Kafe is the addition of -s- to the main stem, usually 
but not invariably before the suffixes indicating person etc. (not to be confused with 
the -s- which is a normal part of certain verb stems). In respect of certain verbs, 
such as -s- shows the negative form ; e.g., the stem h- of the verb “ say,” or “ do,” 
changes to “s’”’ after the negative prefix. It may also indicate anticipated action 
in the immediate future which is less certain than that shown in A. (1) (e) above, or, 
in other contexts, a kind of “ polite imperative.’’ Thus it was difficult to obtain the 
simple ‘‘ present ’’ tense (as A. (1) (a) above) of the verb “ sleep,’”’ on the grounds 
that a person would not normally say “I sleep,” ‘“‘I am asleep” (ma’s-u-we), but 
rather ‘““I am about to sleep” (mase-'s-u-we). Some verb forms incorporating 
conditional -s- are similar in other respects to indicative forms, dependent or 
independent. In a few cases there are slight differences, such as the addition of an 
uninflected ending -i:ne to the verb stem plus vowel indicating person plus s. Some- 
times there is virtually a double negative, as in the example a’na o’su ‘s-a-ne, “ you 
(singular) may not do that,” lit., ‘“‘ that not-do (subjunctive sign) do-(you).’” And the 
subjunctive sign may follow an independent past form, but still precede the vowel 
indicating person. 


Little will be said here concerning this mood, since the Uturupa and Fo:re 
equivalents need further consideration. Where Kafe uses a conditional or sub- 
junctive form, Uturupa and Fo:re frequently use (according to context) the far future, 
or the vague present, or a past construction. This is particularly apparent in the 
conventional ending to every myth, where after the words “ (the) story made (it),” 
Kafe gives me-'s-i(j)e, which may be translated literally as ‘‘ remain-(subjunctive 
sign)-(it) ”’: “let it, or may it, remain,” perhaps with the strong imperative content 
which this sign frequently suggests. But Uturupa and Fo:re myths give respectively 
wa-n-i(j)e (or wa-n-i-v9:‘) and wai-k-i(j)e, which translated directly into Kafe would 
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be me-ga'h-i(j)e (or me-gah-i(7)'a-yki). In fact, Uturupa and Fo:re speakers trans- 
lating their versions into Kafe frequently offer this future form, and then perhaps 
hesitate and try to find a substitute on realizing that in Kafe myths this verb shows 
a different mood. 

Numbers of other equivalents are given, but the constructions are not yet clear, 
and their component parts have not yet been isolated and compared. However, 
Fo:re may render Kafe conditional s as kivi, with vowels which may or may not 
change for person. E.g., “let him come and eat” (lit., ‘“‘ come-eat-(subjunctive 
sign)-(he) ’’) ; Kafe, eme-ne-'s-i(j)e, Fo:re, ampa-na-k-1'vi-(pa). (For “ he will come 
and eat,” Fo:re would show ampa-'na-k-i(j)e.) _Uturupa may give for Kafe s either 
-ja, or -wi, according to context, or frequently the negative sign 7:. Thus “ should 
I take (lit., have taken) (it), it will be a bad thing ’’: Kafe, ert-'s-u-ge-na:‘, ha'vt:-za 
hu-gah-i'(j)e ; Uturupa, mai-'ja-na-na, tai‘-(ta‘a) i-n-1'(j)e (or u-n-t(7)e). However, 
further discussion on this aspect must be delayed until the position in Uturupa 
and Fo:re has been clarified. 


C. Other Suffixes and Prefixes. 


(a) In Kafe, an uninflected suffix -na may be added to any of the ‘“‘ independent ”’ 
verb forms (associated with a slight modification of the final vowel) or to the simple 
verb stem, or occasionally to various participial constructions. It has the effect of 
joining the action shown in its verb to the action of the next verb, without indicating 
anticipated subject, and with the connotation of “ but,” or “and then...” The 
corresponding form in Uturupa is -ma, also uninflected, but in Fo:re is a suffix which 
changes for person and number, again without indicating anticipated subject (vide 
table). Thus, “‘I spoke, but he didn’t hear”: Kafe, hu-‘n-9:-a-'na 2:-nta'hi:-‘n-e ; 
Uturupa, ti-'ra-u-na-ma 'i:(ma)-i:ta-'ra-i(j)e; Fo:re, u-nt-u-m'pepa kamp(a)-a'viga- 
nt-1("7)e. 

(0) As with nouns, suffixes may be added to various verb forms (usually the 
simple verb stem, or the stem with the past independent sign) to show direction 
towards or away from, occasionally location. These are the same as in the case of 
nouns, and have what may be described as an “ adverbial” effect. Where the 
suffix -re is used without either -ga or -ti, it may be followed by a glottal stop or by 
various participial suffixes. Since there is no anticipated subject suffix here, the ~ 
subject can be shown only by a change in vowel or consonant following the verb stem 
or past independent sign (rarely in the case of the simple verb stem). This does not 
always happen in Uturupa and Fo:re. E.g., “ she went to (where) her husband was 
staying’: Kafe, ne-ve-‘a ma'ni:-‘n-e-re-ga vu-‘n-e ; Uturupa, a-wait-'g2:-ma ma-i-pa 
ka:(wa)-ra-i ; Fo:re, a-'wei-va mi-nt-u-'me-ta wa-n't-i(j)e; “to where you were 
staying I having come, you...” : Kafe, ma’ni:-‘n-a-nte-ga e-‘n-9:-ge-y'ka . . .; 
Uturupa, ma:-na-va-ra i-'ra-u-na-wa ...; Fo:re, mi-nt-a-m'pe-ka-ra ka'na-'(ga)- 
nt-u-ga-'gt. . . 

The effect of such a suffix may be that the verb becomes virtually a sort of 
gerund or noun-form, as in the Kafe example of a woman who became pregnant from 
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eating leaves gathered at a certain place: ki:pa hama're-‘na eme-'gi:-‘na n-9:-re-'ti: 
a'na-h-u-'we ; lit., “‘ edible-leaf gather-I come-cook-I eat -I-from thus-do-(I),’’ 
ie., “I gathered edible leaves, came and cooked them, and from my eating I am 
like this.” 

(c) To indicate deliberate intention a kind of infinitive form may be used, 
consisting of a suffix attached to an auxiliary verb, and followed by a main verb on 
which it depends (“ say,” “ do,” “come,” “ go,” etc.). The subject of the auxiliary 
verb is not indicated, but understood from the main verb and from the context. 
This suffix in Kafe is -ku'*; in Uturupa, -'me-na; in Fo:re, -ke-na-(ka). In Kafe, 
this is the same as the suffix attached to nouns and pronouns to show an indirect 
object or dative ; but in Uturupa and Fo:re there is a distinction. E.g., “I was 
just meaning to go”’: Kafe, vu-'ku ne-h-u-we ; Uturupa, (k9:)wi-’ne-na ke-t-u-ne ; 
Fo:re, wa-'ke-na-(ka) u-'we. Kafe also uses -re as an additional suffix, especially 
before a participial sequence, maybe to stress the idea of movement: e.g., vu-ku-re 
hu-‘na_ .. In other examples an additional syllable appears although the reasons 
for this are not clear. Thus, ‘(I mean) to go”: Kafe, vu-na-ku . . .; Uturupa, 
wi-'ne-na ...; Fo:re, wa-'ke-na-ra-ka . . .; “he (means) to kill and eat you”: 
Kafe, ka-’he-nu-ne-'ku . . . (ne-, “‘ eat’) ; Uturupa, i:ka-ma-na-'ne-na . . .; Fo:re, 
ka-'gu-ma-na-'ke-na . . . (in Uturupa and Fo:re, na-, “eat ”’). 

Where nouns and pronouns are concerned, use of the Kafe suffix -ku corresponds 
to that of the Uturupa suffix -ta-va. The latter is also used in Uturupa as a verbal 
suffix ; but in this case it is not translated by the Kafe suffix -ku, which here has 
another Uturupa equivalent. Uturupa speakers, knowing that in some circumstances 
their -ta-va can be rendered into Kafe as -ku, and finding no other Kafe substitute, 
consistently try to translate this verbal suffix also as -ku, or -gu. Thus for the 
common verb form ke-ti-ta-va (broadly translated as “ he having spoken ”’) Uturupa 
speakers give Kafe ne-hi-'gu, which is not acceptable to such Kafe spearers as trouble 
to correct them ; alternatively, as a second choice, they try ne-'hi:-2-za-y'ku (-za-= 
“thing,” often used in ending a verb). This, however, is considered to be worse ; 
and the only Kafe renderings accepted as correct are ne-'hi-a-na, or ne-hi-ge-n9.". 
Evidently the Uturupa feel that there is a difference here, but their suffix needs 
further examination in context. In a couple of cases there is a suggestion of move- 
ment towards; but since this is not borne out by other examples it is possibly 
fortuitous. E.g., ‘‘ He having gone to the village-clearing where a fire was burning, 
snail was staying (living) . . .”: (lit., ‘‘ cleared-place-to fire-cook-put-(he)-to snail 
(“‘ agentive”’ case) (staying) gone-(having)-(he) ” Uturupa, ma-'ru-ka‘a 
i:va-ga-ma'ra-i-ka kakapu-go:-ma ma-t-ta-va wt:-ta-na . ..; Kafe, guma-te teve-ka’- 
re-nt-e-re' go:rve-m2:' ma’ni-‘n-e-(gu) (corrected as, ma’ni-‘n-e-ge-nd:‘, or ma'ni- 
‘n-e-a-ma) vi-ge-nd:*. . . 

In this example the infinitive form would not be an acceptable rendering : 
e.g., ‘‘ he went to stay where snail was making a fire. . . ,” since the context and 


16 See A. Capell, ibid., Vol. XIX, No. 2, p. 124. 
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the translators disallow this: it was snail who had lit the fire, and was living there 
when his visitor arrived. Or another example: ‘‘ her husband, having gone away, 
came down ”’ (i.e., returning) : Uturupa, a-wait-'g:-ma g2:wa-'ra-i-ta-va gumi-ta-na, 
translated into Kafe as: me-ve-‘a vu-‘n-e-(gu) (corrected as vu-‘n-e-ge-n9:‘, or, 
vu-‘n-e-a-'na) ti'mi-ge-nd:". 

(d) All these three languages make considerable use of verbal suffixes which 
show movement towards or away from, in relation either to the speaker or to the 
subject of a conversation or story. (Thus, movement towards the subject: Kafe, 
e(me)- ; Uturupa, 7(a)-; Fo:re, asw-, or amp-; movement away: Kafe, ma:-, u:-, 
or (as Jate) wme- ; Uturupa, m9:-, u:-, g9:- or ko:- ; Fo:re, tumpa- or me-.) But there 
is also some suggestion of purpose or intention, especially where ‘movement away 
from’ is concerned. E.g., “‘ he having gone to eat, (he)... .”: Kafe, m:-'ne-te- 
no: .; Uturupa, 9:-'na-tuwe-na ; Fo:re, tumpa-na-('ga)te-'gi-na. This is the 
construction ordinarily used, whereas the more formal “ infinitive ’’ apparently 
emphasizes the element of deliberation or purpose. 


(e) Positive verb forms become negative through the addition of a special prefix 
in each language. This always precedes the stem of the main verb to which it 
refers, and usually precedes the pronoun-object where this is shown : but it may be 
preceded by other auxiliary verb-stems, or by a verbal prefix such as Kafe ne-, 
Uturupa ke-; and in both Uturupa and Fo:re it may stand alone a little distance 
from the verb which it qualifies. 

In Kafe, this prefix is 9:- or o-, which in fast speech may sound very much like 
the prefix «- mentioned in (d) (above) ; in Uturupa it is i-ma, or i:-, heavily stressed 
to avoid ambiguity when added to words ordinarily commencing with 7: ; in Fo:re 
it is kamp(a)-, or in some imperative forms ayk-. In Kafe such an 9:- becomes 9:y- 
when it directly precedes a verb stem commencing with k or g ; and in Fo:re it may 
do away with a following m. E.g., Fo:re, “I stayed”: mi-nt-u-we (Kafe, ma’ni:- 
‘n-0:-we) ; “I didn’t stay”: kam'p-i-nt-u-we (Kafe, 9:-ma'ni:-‘n-9:-we). Otherwise 
this prefix seems to have no effect on the verb form, except that in a number of 
examples the Kafe suffix -na is replaced by -pa in a negative context. E.g., “he 
gives (him), and then ...”: a-mi:-(j)a-'na ...; “he doesn’t give ...”: 
9:-"mi:-pa. In the majority of examples, however, there is no such change, and this 
may be a separate form affected by the Uturupa suffix -pa. 

(f) The simple direct imperative suffixes in each language vary according to 
number—singular, dual or plural. E.g., “‘ (you, singular) go!”: Kafe, v(u)-o/ 
Uturupa, w-au! Fo:re, wa-o!; “ (you two) go!” : Kafe, vi-‘o/ Uturupa, we-'kau / 
Fo:re, wa(i)-'so! ; “ (you all) go!” : Kafe, vi-ho! Uturupa, wa-'ro! Fo:re, wa(i)-'jo / 
Other ways of expressing an order or command, however, are just as frequently 
heard. Thus Kafe in particular may use a conditional or subjunctive form, especially 
where there is some reluctance to use the blunt direct imperative, or where persons 
other than the second are involved. E.g., instead of v(u)-o Kafe may use 
vu-'s-(an)-a-ne, comparable perhaps to the English “ would you go!” or “ would 
you please go!”’: or vu-s-(an)-'i(j)e for “ would he go!” or “‘ may he go!” 
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In all three languages, a simple way of forming a sort of hortative, which in 
some contexts is strongly imperative, is by adding -o to almost any required verb or 
even noun form, usually substituting this for the final vowel. (Sometimes Kafe 
uses -‘zo or -‘no, Uturupa, -ra or -vo, and Fo:re, -nto.) This happens in many cases 
with participial forms of all kinds, where no following main verb is expressed. The 
hortative suffix used in this way rarely indicates number, but sometimes this is 
shown in the main verb (e.g., “ let us go!” : Kafe, vu-ge-ta-‘o/ Uturupa, wi:-na-'kau ! 
Fo:re, wa-ma-ga'ra-u!). Its addition to a noun, or to a verb which has another 
subject clearly understood, signifies that the person addressed is expected to take 
some action in reference to this. E.g., ‘‘ go to the mountain!’ may be sharply 
expressed by adding -‘o (less often, -ma) to the ordinary form indicating movement 
on to a mountain: Kafe, a’g2:na-re-‘o! Uturupa, a’nu:-ra-‘o! Fo:re, a’mu-ta-‘o, 
or a't2:-va-‘o! Or a man angrily demanding to know where his child has gone, and 
urging his wife to reply, asks (literally) ‘‘ where gone-(he),(hortatory suffix) ? ” : 
Kafe, i’na-nte vu-‘n-e-"“o? Uturupa, ma:ka-ra g2:(wa)-ra-i(j)-'0? Fo:re, etta-(pa) 
wa-n't-o ? 

(g) Where no special interrogative words are employed, the addition of an 
interrogative suffix to the ordinary verb forms (dependent or independent) serves to 
turn a statement into a question : it may be added to only one verb, or to more than 
one where a choice between alternatives is indicated. In Kafe this suffix is either 
-fi, -pt, or mpi, according to person (vide Table), although the distinction is not always 
carefully maintained. In Uturupa it is simply -f7 or -vt, and in Fo:re -va or -ra-va, 
not varying for person or number. 


Conclusion. 

The intention in this paper has been merely to indicate points of similarity and 
difference in these three adjacent languages. For this purpose, tentative notes 
have been offered on a number of noun, pronoun and verb forms, without going fully 
into the grammatical structure of any of the three, and neglecting (for the sake of 
brevity) certain other constructions which would have been equally relevant. Thus 
qualifying words and expressions of an adjectival nature, including the adjectival 
use of verbs, have not been treated. Nor have the adverbial suffixes which directly 
follow the verb stem, and are broadly paralleled in all three languages (e.g., those 
meaning “ altogether,” “entirely,” “ continually,’”’ and so on). The conjunctive 
particles which each language uses with the sense of ‘‘ and,” “ well,”’ and so on, could 
well be discussed here, with their verbal implications. (Kafe, ha:gi or ha:yki ; 
Uturupa, a‘a-n-i(j)e or a‘a-n-i-v2:‘, often followed by some form of the verb “ say”’ : 
Fo:re, pi:ga:(‘)-'e, pi:ga:(‘)-'e-ma-'gina, pa'vi:g2:.) So could various verbal prefixes 
similarly employed by each language, or variations in word form found in songs ; 
and numbers of secondary verb-constructions have not been dealt with at all. 


A query may be raised as to whether this is a legitimate procedure, translating 
and comparing in this way between one language and another. Does it, perhaps, 
force the expression of one language in categories belonging to another? This 
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| 
Pronoun | 
Cardinal Object Possessive | Possessive | 
Pronoun. Prefix. Prefix. | Suffix. Vowel. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Kafe. Singular 1 | nagara na- na- | -ni‘a 2:, % | -‘na 
2 | Ragara ka- ka- | -ka‘a a,t | -yka 
3 | agara a- a- | a i, e | -9:(‘) 
Dual I | tagara ta-, ra- | ta- | -tt'a I:, & -ta 
2 | tanagara tana- | tana- | -ta’ni‘a a, t -ta(na) 
3 | zanagara zana- | zana- | -za'nt‘a a, -ke 
Plural 1 | tagara ta- ta- -tta 9:, u -ta 
2 | tamagara tama- tama- | -ta’mi‘a a, 1, ae -‘za 
3 | zamagara zama- zama- -za'mi‘a a, t, ae "Za 
Uturupa. Singular 1 | ke(ma) (ke)ts- t-, ket(t) —- %, 9: - 
2 | e(ma) (t-) eni-, ena- aa a, 8 6 -¢, -we 
3 | we(ma) went-, wena-| —— a,t -na 
Dual I | kerata (ke)ti- t-, ket(t) a u, 2: -ka 
2 | kenaka (ti-) t-, (ket-) a i, e€ -ka 
jenaka . : see : 
3 ye (tt-), (je-) je(tt)- — 1, € -ta(rata) 
Plural 1 | ke(ta) (ke)tt- t-, ket(t)- ao %, 9: -ka 
2 | kerawa‘a , ; 
Sets (tt-) t-, ke(ti)- aa u, a -ta, -ra 
3 | je(ma) ap rs -(4\. —- P 
jerawa‘a t.-, 104 je(tt) u, a ta 
Fo:re Singular 1 | nei(va) na-, (ne-) ne‘- | -nene,-ntane,| u - 
| or -nempa 
2 wry ka-, (ke-) ka'-, ke‘- | aan a, @, u -(na) (pa 
3 | et(va e-, I- e‘- -(w)ane, . 
| -(w)am a z ~na(va) 
Dual I | ta’si:ge(va) | ta’si- ta’si(ge‘)- | -tasine u, 9: -ra(va) 
2 | t’st:ge(va) | ti’si- | t’st(ge")- -tisine a -risi(va) 
3 | tst-ge(va) isi-, waisi- | ist(ge‘)- | -isine a -nisi(va) 
Plural 1 | ¢et(va) te-, ra- | te‘- | -tene u, 9 -ta(va) 
2 | tt:ge(va) ti-, ra- | tige’- | -tine a -mi, -we 
3 | t:ge(va) i-, wai- | 1ge‘- | -ine a -ni, -we 
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| Possessive | Possessive 


Prefix. | Suffix. | Vowel. 


na- | -nt‘a 
ka- | -ka‘a 
a- “a 

ta- -tt‘a 
tana- -ta'ni‘a 
zana- | -2a'nt'a 
ta- | -ta 
tama- 

zama- 


Sa hs 
ig. las 
” Sips 


‘s 


RASRRL 
2:2 :. 
2 & 
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t-, ket(t) 
ent-, ena- 
weni-, wena- 
t-, ket(i) 

t-, (het-) 
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| -nene, -ntane, | 
| Or -nempa 
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aap, 
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ne‘- 


ka‘-, ke‘- 


ta’si(ge‘)- -tasine 
tt’ si(ge‘)- -tisine 
tsi(ge‘)- -tsine 
| te‘- | -tene 
| tige’- | -tine 
ige’- | -ine 
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Subject | Suffix | Verb | Interrogative| Conjunctive 
Vowel. | Suffix. | changes | Ending. Suffix. Suffix. 
for | | 
Person. 
| | 
| 
eS a | 
~ ie | -“na -g- -we, -wa | -fi -na 
a,t | -yka -yk- -ne, -na -mpt ee 
+, | ~9:(‘) -g- Je, -ja ft ite 
o> as -ta | -k- -‘e, -‘a , | pe ‘ope 
a,i -ta(na) | -k- -“e, -‘a pi a 
a, t -ke -k- -“e, -‘a pi me 
97, u -ta -yk- “ne, -na -mp1 bi 
a, 1, ae ~‘za -g- -‘ze, -‘za, -‘ae | -ft oa 
a; 1, ae ~‘za -g- ~‘2e, -‘za, -‘ae | -ft = 
u, 2 - -n- ~ne -pi, -vi | -ma 
a: 8, é -€, -we -n- -ne f FAs 
a, ~na +t we ” | ” 
u, 2 -ka is he ” ” 
1, ¢€ -ka a “je ” ” 
i, é€ -ta(rata) ~j- ~je id = 
u, 9: -ka -na(na)- -ne, -na'tat Os = 
u, a -ta, -ra -w- -we, ~je 8 2 
u, a -ta -w- -we, -je i eF 
| 
u - — -we -va, | ~pa, 
-7a-Ua -(m'pe-pa) 
a, e, u -(na) (pa) aa -ne si -m'pe-pa 
t -na(va) —— ~je “ | -me-pa 
u, 2: -ra(va) — -Se, -Sa ee | -«'me-pa 
a -risi(va) —- -Sé, -Sa = | -a-"me-pa 
a -nist(va) — | -Sé, -Sa cae | -a-'me-pa 
5:9: -ta(va) — | -ne fee” -u-m' pe-pa 
a | -mt, -we — | -we -a-ga-pa 
a | -ni, -we Bas | ~we he -a-ga-pa 
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objection probably applies in some measure to all translations, whether or not the 
translator is fully acquainted with both languages involved ; and here it would be 
relevant even had the translations been made, in each case, through the medium 
only of English. However, these languages are not isolated from one another. In 
each linguistic group, as in Jate, people can be found speaking at least one of the 
other languages—although there is less interaction of this sort between Kafe and 
Fo:re than in any other case. Moreover, the sharing of a common body of culture 
means that the things people talk about—the material and non-material elements, 
the paraphernalia of living and the varieties of social relations, which make up the 
content of their speech—are here, basically, much the same. There is not the 
necessity of coping, in translation, with radically different or unfamiliar concepts, 
or with new and difficult sounds. 

Perhaps, then, translating from one language to another leads one to claim that 
structural or other similarities exist when in fact these are only superficial, no more 
than could be expected from the mere fact that these are human languages and that 
it is possible to translate from one to the other. A search for similarities, neglecting 
or overlooking differences, could rightly be condemned on these grounds: but the 
converse position is equally liable to censure. “ 


In learning and recording these languages on the field, a serious effort was made 
to avoid viewing one in terms of another, to understand words and expressions 
within the context of their own language. Especially at first, equivalents were 
recorded without comment or discussion : it was only after a considerable amount of 
textual material had been collected that questions were raised as to the accuracy 
and sequence of, for instance, corresponding verb constructions already recorded. 
Speakers gave what they considered to be the correct, or the most likely equivalents, 
and did not (as far as can be gauged) distort their own language to make it conform 
with another. To keep a check on this possibility, textual material was not always 
recorded in the same language, but (except at first, in the case of Kafe among Uturupa 
speakers) in whichever one was most familiar to the speaker. This material was 
then translated into the other medium—i.e., Kafe into Uturupa, or vice versa ; 
Kafe into Fo:re, or vice versa ; and occasionally, Fo:re into Uturupa and vice versa. 

The group of women present on each occasion of such formal recording (i.e., 
apart from informal recording of conversations as at ceremonies and so on) varied in 
size from five or so to twenty adults, usually with many more listening and comment- 
ing on the outskirts. This arrangement favoured discussion, not only on the content 
of the material but also on points of translation. Thus, some women could not 
speak Kafe, but could hear it sufficiently well to give Uturupa equivalents ; and 
when the translation was from Uturupa into Kafe they were able, in arguments, 
to put forward their views, at least as to what forms were not correct. When 
varying versions were put forward, and agreement could not be reached, notes were 
taken and the matter raised again later. 

A certain stumbling block in translation was the order of particles in word 
construction. Thus the absence of a possessive suffix in Uturupa led some Uturupa 
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speakers, in translating, to rearrange Kafe words to conform with their own arrange- 
ment. E.g., “to (the) house belonging to those two”: Uturupa, je-ti-’na:-upa 
(“‘ they-two-house towards”), was on occasion wrongly translated into Kafe as 
zanaga'ri:‘ n:n'te-ga, whereas the correct Kafe rendering is 2:-za'ni:-re-ga, like the 
Fo:re wa‘e-'(w)isi-ti (“‘ house-(of) them-two-towards’’). Where the negative sign 
was some particles away from its verb stem, instead of close beside it as usually 
happens in Kafe, there was often hesitation, and occasionally a double negative was 
the result. However, mistakes of this sort were relatively few, and this presented 
only a minor problem. 


In looking at the main features of these three languages, we do not find word- 
for-word nor form-for-form correspondence. In fact, they show sufficient divergence 
to make it apparent that we are dealing with three languages, and not with three 
dialects of one language. (The case of Jate, so much more closely allied to Kafe, has 
yet to be examined.) Nevertheless, there is sufficient all-over agreement, in con- 
struction if not in vocabulary, to suggest (tentatively) that more is involved than 
mere convergence due to borrowing. The material in hand shows considerable 
similarity in expression and arrangement in each language, as a matter not of trans- 
lation but of straightforward presentation by speakers using their own languages 
for this purpose. The sequence of participial forms, to select a minor example, 
shows close resemblance: and translators in search of equivalents find no marked 
unfamiliarity here. In every case it is common to find a series of constructions 
centring about each important action, whether the verb stem is repeated in each case, 
sometimes with the ending dropped, or whether only the additional suffixes are given 
(e.g., in a Kafe conversational sequence, Au‘ne, -n9:‘, -ge-'no:'. . ., “he spoke- 
speak(ing)-having-spoken. . .’”’). 

All three languages use the same method of counting : separate numerals up to 
three, then four shown as “ two-two,”’ and five as “‘ one hand.”” Six is “ my one 
hand, and one from my other hand,” and so on up to ten “ my two, hands.”” Twenty 
is ‘‘ my two hands and feet,” twenty-five sometimes, ‘‘ my two hands and feet and 
one man’s hand ” ; thirty, ‘‘ three men’s feet’ ; forty, ‘‘ four men’s feet’ ; and so 
on. But usually beyond five or ten it is easier, people feel, just to say “ many ”’ 
and leave it at that. 


Superficially, then, we may observe that these languages seem to show relation- 
ship in more than a few isolated items. Despite their differences, they are sufficiently 
alike to lend weight to the suggestion that they do not belong to separate language- 
classifications (e.g., Fo:re under one heading, Kafe under another), and that the 
cultural similarity associated with these language groups is not accompanied by a 
marked linguistic divergence. Further analysis, while assessing more fully the 
differences among these three, will probably reveal more clearly, also, the features 
which they have in common. 


CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 





REVIEW 


Fijian Way of Life. By G. K. Roth. Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 176. 
Australian price, 21/-. 

This up-to-date factual account of the Fijians by one who is both a government 
official and an anthropologist is very welcome. Mr. Roth describes the care with 
which the old Fijian way of life has been retained as far as possible. Thus, the 
older orders of chieftainship have formed the basis of present-day provincial govern- 
ment. The outstanding exception is the establishment of a group of officials known 
as buli. As the buli need not be of chiefly rank, tensions arise at this point, but have 
usually been well surmounted. Mr. Roth shows clearly the modifications of 
traditional authority that have been necessitated by European government. 


Although the book is not specifically concerned with the rapidly increasing 
Indian population, the author cannot ignore this group, especially when dealing with 
land ownership. For besides being an individualist in contrast to the Fijian with 
his communal way of life, the Indian is both prolific and land-hungry. Mr. Roth 
discusses the methods used to ensure that Fijian lands are not alienated, and describes 
the work of the various Native Lands Commissions. He does not bring out so 
clearly, however, the effect of these Commissions in forcing a gradual unification of 
the various types of social organization, succession and kinship in Fiji. In point of 
fact, most of the emphasis is thrown on Bauan institutions. This is understandable 
if not inevitable, but some attention to the great diversities of the Group would be 
worth while. The chiefly kava ceremonies receive the main emphasis in the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Principal Customary Ceremonies,” and here the variety is stressed. A 
final chapter on “ The Fijian Administration ”’ is a clear statement of principles and 
procedures, of great value to the student of colonial administration. Other matters 
discussed are education, war effects, present-day tendencies—all very valuable 
when seen from the point of view of an experienced member of the administration. 


One may query minor points. Thus, at the foot of p. 64, kat-, ‘‘ people of ” 
a place, is analysed into ka 1, which is quite unnecessary in view of the occurrence 
of the word in other languages (e.g. Maori) with the same meaning. Similarly the 
interpretation of titles (pp. 69-70) such as éu and ratu will not stand investigation 
linguistically. Although tw does mean “stand,” tu cannot be broken up in this 
way when it occurs as a normal Polynesian title in its full form. Nor can ratu be 
regarded as a compound of ¢w, when in point of fact it goes back to Original Austro- 
nesian datu, and actually occurs in modern Malay in the same form. 


The Governor of Fiji, Sir Ronald Garvey, commends the book in a preface. 
It is well produced, and the illustrations well chosen. It is a pleasure to commend 
this work to students both of anthropology and colonial administration. 


A. CAPELL. 








